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Cover Designs by School Children 


ARITHMETIC 


The leading article in the Inland Printer for 
August is a brief resume by one of the experts in 
book covers on the progress of artistic work in the 
printing trade (‘“‘The Value of Art Instruction,”’ 
by George Sherman). 

The writer reminds his readers that a few years 
ago the average patron of a printing office simply 
handed in his copy to the foreman and let it go at 
that. . The foreman might have no conception of 
artistic arrangement in the type faces, —might 
even be ignorant of correct usage in that particu- 
lar, but the patron seldom complained. If he did 
he was told that with type only a few conventional 





arrangements could be made, and he naturally 
subniitted to what may have seemed, even to his 
untrained eye, barren and unpleasing. 

Then, clear type on good paper seemed the high- 
est ideal. To-day printing has taken its place 
among the arts, and the ordinary customer de- 
mands not merely a legible page but an esthetic 
result. The extraordinary customer, and he is 
not so infrequent, notes the technical mechanical 
details in composition. And, of course, each cus- 
tomer realizes that such ‘‘ quality printing ’’ must 
be paid for at a higher rate. 

The author of the article assures us that it is 
not ah uncommon occurrence nowadays for the 
cost of author's display, arrangement, and style to 
exceed the entire cost of the original printing. 
This necessarily means an increased demand _for 
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The mere me- 
chanical printer is therefore being relegated to the 
rank of the simple laborer, and the high place in 
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the trade is taken by the artist and designer who 
combines artistic feeling with the regular skill of 
his trade. It isso already in high class printing 
offices. In New York one large concern has two 
designers on its regular staff, who lay out and ar- 
range every job that goes to the composing room. 
The high salaries go to them; there is little hope 
for the mere compositor. 

That the public schools are recognizing this ad- 
vance of printing toa place among the arts is 
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shown by the prominent place that the study of 
type-display, arrangement, proportion, balance, 
etc., is taking in the curriculum. Visitors to the 
St. Louis Exposition will remember that the cover- 
and-title display is the predominant feature of the 
public school exhibit in the Social Science building, 
eighty such designs coming from the St. Louis 
schools alone. The illustrations which we repro- 
duce, while necessarily crude, show some appre- 
ciation of harmony, balance, and arrangement. 
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Method of preparing Copy for the Printer. 


This demand for better printing has just started. 
The need for expert workmen, therefore, will 
steadily increase. Here lies the hope for the old- 
time compositor who has been pushed aside by the 
advent of machinery. Let him add the art instruc- 
tion offered by the trade journals and technical 
schools to his old skill, and he will speedily regain 
the power he has lost. 

The average wages paid the skilled mechanic 
are greater to-day than ever before in the history 
of American printing. The technical schools have 
no tendency to cheapen the trade by producing an 
overplus of good men, as is sometimes feared. 
Just the reverse is the case. 


PIN 
Teaching Grammar. 
By Prin. W. L. BULKLEY, Manhattan. 


A careful examination of the course of study 
recently adopted by the New York city board of 
education will disclose four fairly well-defined peri- 
ods. These include: 

I. The first three years, 1 A to 3 B. 

II. The next two years, 4 A to5 B. 

III. The next year, 6 A to 6 B. 

IV. The last two years, 7 A to 8 B. 

I. In the first period conversation holds the chief 
place, followed hard by written and printed speech 
on the board and in books; gradually there is 
afforded practice in the writing of the sentence as 
the unit, and, later, the paragraph. During this 
period in particular, the pupils are to question, to 
answer, to relate, to describe, to reproduce under 





*In a lecture on the ‘‘Teaching of Grammar ”’ Prin. W. L. 
Bulkley, of Public School No. 80, New York city, gave these 
practical suggestions regarding the actual teaching of this 
important subject in accordance with the new course of 
study in use in New York city. The suggestions are equally 
applicable elsewhere. 
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the skilful guidance of the teacher, unconsciously 
learning words, their pronunciation, their printed 
forms, and correct ways of expression, both oral 
and written. Tho ‘‘Correct habits of speech are 
caught rather than taught,” one should make last- 
ing an impression at any opportune moment by 
calling attention to such correct forms as the pupils 
should be expected to use. 

In the second and third years pupils get the 
habit of writing proper names and J with capital 
letters, of putting a period at the end of every sen- 
tence except a question, and in the third year of 
using the comma in direct address. Here, also, 
they acquire the use of some of the common irregu- 
lar verbs. By daily, hourly vigilance the teacher 
should succeed in getting a class to feel that you 
was, John and Mary was, the horses was, I seen, he 
done, and similar expressions are incorrect. Paren- 
thetically, no time should be wasted in drilling on 
such forms as no one is likely to misuse. One oc- 
casionally sees papers on which the class has 
wasted a half hour writing such sentences as, 


The man has done the work. 
Mary will go to school. 
Have you seen him? 

Where have they been? 
He is in school to-day. 


There is not a sentence which the pupil would 
have written incorrectly, because he has used 
these forms habitually, hears nothing else. Among 
foreign pupils or in parts of the country where the 
speech is generally bad, such exercises would be 
serviceable as drills; in cities like New York they 
are not often needed. . 

If the sentences had been like these, 


§ The man has done the work. 
1 He did it to-day. 
§ Mary goes to school. 
( Mary and her brother go together. 
{ Have you seen him? 
. (Il saw him at home. 
§ He is in school to-day. 
1 They are never late. 


the advantage would be apparent. By continued 
practice it is easy to discover that gone, been, done, 
and seen are never used without have or has. It is 
also noted that 2s is used with only one person or 
thing; are with more than one. At the proper 
time, the teacher brings in the surprise that the 
single person you is the only word that breaks 
away from the rest of its class and claims the right 
to use are. 

There is no use in wasting time writing future 
forms. Does any one ever make mistakes there in 
the use of the verb? To be sure, it is understood 
that I do not refer to shall and will. 

The reason that so many sentences are of no 
pedagogical value is because the teacher dictates 
them on the spur of the moment. It were better 
if each one followed the example of one of our 
superintendents who stated that he, when a teach- 
er, never entered his class-room without carefully 
planning all of his lessons. 

Common errors should be corrected by constant 
drill on the right forms. Progress will be slow, 
very slow, at times; but cheerfulness, hopefulness, 
diligence, vigilance will tell for good. If at the 
end of the third year, a pupil can ask a simple 
quéstion or make a simple statement, oral and 
written, with a fair degree of ease; will show a 
disposition to use the correct forms of the verbs 
given; will capitalize the first word of the sentence, 
proper names, and J; will place a period or question 
mark at the end of a sentence, and a comma after 
the person addressed, one may justly feel satisfied. 

Experience shows that, in the use of quotation 
marks or the name of the person addressed except 
at the beginning of the sentence, results are rarely 
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satisfactory before the fourth year. It is not ad- 
visable to attempt them earlier. 

These first three years are probably the most 
important in the entire course. Teachers of the 
largest native ability, the sincerest love for chil- 
dren, the ripest culture, the most enduring pa- 
tience, and the highest hope ought to devote them- 
selves to this field. 


Second Period. 


The next period is from the beginning of the 
fourth year to the close of the fifth. A pupil starts 
in at nine years of age at least, and leaves it at 
eleven. Up to this time the work has been syn- 
thetical, the gradual building up of sentences and 
paragraphs. During this period he begins work 
that is analytical but not difficult. Of course there 
is no distinct cleavage between these two periods, 
no chasm to be leaped over. It should rather be a 
careful dovetailing. Synthesis should be contin- 
ued, but the sentences formed should gradually in- 
crease in difficulty, as the class can stand it. Each 
teacher must be the judge of that. What would 
be easy in one part of the city might be hard in 
another. 

The new features that the fourth year intro- 
duces is the distinguishing of the subject and the 
predicate. This is not a difficult process, if, in- 
stead of starting out with a long definition and a 
rule, the teacher will (the pupils being all atten- 
tive) begin to tell them astory. Suppose the story 
selected is about the orange. The teacher begins 
something like this: 

Would you like to hear a story about this fruit? 
Very well; the subject of my story is the orange. 
(She writes swhject on the board.) The orange is 
very choice about its home. It will not grow 
everywhere. It must have plenty of warm sun- 
light. It does not like snow and ice. It likes also 
to choose its company. It feels happy with 
the banana, the fig, and the cocoanut in sight. I 
am going to predicate something else of the 
orange. Oh, you don’t understand this word, pred- 
icate. It means simply what I have been doing, 
telling something. (She writes predicate on board 
on line with subject.) 

The orange likes to grow in company with other 
oranges. It is not selfish. There are plenty of 
them on the tree. They are happy together, till 
some man comes along and picks them. He sends 
some to Chicago, some to Boston, and some to New 
York. I wonder where this little fellow’s friends 
are. By the way, what did I say is the subject of 
my story? Yes; the orange. (She writes it under 
subject.) Let us predicate something of the orange. 

There may be some hesitancy, because of the 
strange word and the natural timidity of the child; 
but, presently, one will get possibly something 
that was told or something that is self-evident, 
like, the orange is yellow; or the orange is round. 
Whatever is obtained, put it on the board in the 
proper place. After four or five sentences, review. 
What is our subject in the first sentence? What 
do we tell or predicate of the orange? 

Leave the sentences on the board till the next 
lesson; then proceed to develop— Horses run, Birds 
sing, etc., gradually increasing their length. It is 
not a difficult step to the definition, —the subject is 
that which we talk about; the predicate is what 
we tell about the subject. 

In this second period continual drill is necessary 
on the correct use of the irregular verbs and the 
simpler marks of punctuation, as well as the quo- 
tation, marks. 

By the close of the fifth year, the pupil should 
be well prepared to begin the study of the indi- 
vidual words in the sentence—the parts of speech. 

(To be continued. ) 
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From King’s College to Columbia University.—1754-1904 


By President Nicholas Murray Butler 
(Continued from last week) 


The presidency was tendered to Samuel Johnson, 
one of the most remarkable men of his time; and 
it was he who gave to the new college its educa- 
tional form, its controlling tendencies, and its first 
ideals. Open-minded and catholic, Dr. Johnson 
was the most scholarly American of the period, 
and with Jonathan Edwards he takes rank as one 
of the two really powerful and constructive Amer- 
ican philosophers of the eighteenth century. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who had been his publisher, con- 
sulted with him as to the plans for the projected 
college at Philadelphia, and urged him to become 
its head. But Johnson was more strongly drawn 
towards New York, in whose projects for a col- 
lege he had long been an interested counselor, 
and for which his friend and philosophic precep- 
tor, Bishop Berkeley, had fed the flame of his 
enthusiasm. 

Dr. Johnson, sole lecturer, began instruction in 
the month of July, 1754, some time before the 
charter was granted, in the vestry room of the 
school-house adjoining Trinity church, of which 
the temporary use had been allowed him. The re- 
quirements for admission to his first class were 
simple: the first five rules in arithmetic, a knowl- 
edge of the Latin and Greek grammars, and an 
ability to write grammatical Latin; ability to read 
Cicero and the first books of the Aineid; and some 
of the first chapters of the gospel of St. John in 
Greek. A warning was at the same time given 
that higher qualifications would soon be exacted. 
Considering the state of opinion and the practice 
elsewhere, this declaration by President Johnson 
is remarkable: ‘‘ That people may be better satis- 
fied in sending their children for education to this 
college, it is to be understood that, as to religion, 
there is no intention to impose upon the scholars the 
peculiar tenets of any particular set of Christians, 
but to inculcate upon their tender minds the great 
principles of Christianity and morality in which true 
Christians of each denomination are generally 
agreed.’’ So broad a tolerance as this is more 
usually associated with the end of the nine- 
teenth century than with the middle of the 
eighteenth. 

Moreover, this first president had a distinct 
vision of what was to follow from his small and 
modest beginnings; for he pictured the future in 
these words: “‘It is further the design of this col- 
lege to instruct and perfect youth in the learned 
languages, and in the arts of reasoning exactly, 
of writing correctly and speaking’ eloquently, and 
in the arts of numbering and measuring, of sur- 
veying and navigation, of geography and history, 
of husbandry, commerce, and.government; and in 
the knowledge of all nature in the heavens above 
us, and in the air, water, and earth around us, and 
in the various kinds of meteors, stones, mines and 
minerals, plants and animals, and of everything 
useful for the comfort, the convenience and the 
elegance of life in the chief manufactures; finally 
to lead them from the study of nature to the knowl- 
edge of themselves, and of the God of nature, 
their duty to Him, themselves, and one another.’’ 
The felicity of phrase in this proclamation is not 
more remarkable than the clear recognition of the 
part to be played in education by the sciences of 
nature and their applications. Here spoke the 


mind stirred by the reading of Bacon and Newton, 
of Locke and Berkeley. The new science and the 
new philosophy were bearing their first fruits here 
on this island, remote from the capitals of the 


world’s affairs and far distant from the historic 
seats of the older learning. 

On July 17, President Johnson, sole instructor, 
met his group of eight students. Bayard, Blen- 
more, Courtlandt, Cruger, Marston, Provoost, Rit- 
zema, and Verplanck were the families represented 
on those slender benches. Good names all, some 
of them bearers of the sturdiest traditions of our 
city. Others followed, and it was rot many years 
before the college roll was rich with the best names 
of old New York. There were Auchmuty, Barclay, 
Beekman, Bogert, Cutting, De Lancey, De Peyster, 
Griswold, Hoffman, Jay, Lispenard, Livingston, 
Morris, Nicholl, Pell, Philipse, Remsen, Romeyn, 
Roosevelt, Rutgers, Schuyler, Stevens, Townsend, 
Van Buren, and Watt—names which for genera- 
tions have been in close and honorable association 
with the commerce, the society, and the politics of 
New York. 

Our earlier teachers, like our later ones, were 
chosen for scholarship and character, wherever 
they were to be found. William Johnson, first 
tutor, came, as did his father, the president, from 
Yale. Leonard Cutting, who followed, was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. Daniel Treadwell, 
first professor of mathematics, came, in 1757, from 
Harvard, and his successor, Harpur, from Glasgow. 
Myles Cooper was trained at Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, and Clossy, whose chair included the whole 
of natural science, at Trinity college, Dublin. 
Different viewpoints and varied associations helped 
make this company of early teachers cosmopolitan 
and open-minded. 

The list of twelve presidents is unique in more 
than one respect. The two Johnsons and Barnard 
were graduates of Yale; Cooper came from Oxford; 
Wharton was trained at the English Jesuits’ col- 
lege of St. Omer, and was ordained a priest of the 
Roman Catholic church; the first Moore held his 
degree from King’s college, the second Moore and 
his two successors now living, had theirs from 
Columbia; Harris was educated at Harvard; Duer 
at Winchester in the mother country, and at Eras- 
mus hall on Long Island; and King at Harrow and 
Paris. The younger Johnson, who came to the 
presidency in 1787 was a layman, the first lay head 
of a college among English-speaking people of 
whom I find record; Duer, the second Moore, and 
King, were also laymen, as was Barnard to all in- 
tents and purposes (tho he took orders as an aid to 
his work in education and with no intention of en- 
gaging in parochial work), and as are the two 
presidents now living. Only Harris and Barnard 
died in office. The second Johnson and Duer were 
lawyers; the second Moore divided his energies 
between law and teaching; King was a merchant 
and editor; and Barnard was an educator in the 
fullest and highest sense of the word. Columbia, 
it will be seen, broke early with existing traditions, 
and the progressiveness and catholicity shown 
alike by the governing board and the teaching 
body were reflected in movements for educational 
advance that are as noteworthy as some of them 
are now seen to have been premature. The early 
and vigorous attention to the natural sciences 
under the lead of Clossy, Bard, Mitchell, and Ho- 
sack; the deep interest in public affairs and partici- 
pation in them, which took the second Johnson to 
the Constitutional convention and then to the senate 
of the United states, while still president, and Pro- 
fessor Mitchill to the legislature, to the house of 
representatives and to the senate; the solicitous 
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care for public education which spurred on De Witt 
Clinton, Henry Rutgers, and Peter A. Jay, to lead 
the work of the Publie School Society of the City 
of New York and so pave the way for the present 
municipal school system, were all prophetic of that 
zeal for scientific advance, for the public service, 
and for the education of the people which so strongly 
mark the Columbia of to-day. 

Given so large a company of progressive men of 
science and affairs, so noble a society of scholars, 
and so commanding a situation in this rapidly de- 
veloping city, was not Columbia college unduly 
slow in reaching the plane of excellence and the 
wide scope of activity which were marked out for 
it from the very beginning? It certainly was, and 
the cause was grinding poverty. i 

(To be continued.) 
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Research in Municipal Government.* 


By L. 8S. Rows, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Higher Education and Business Efficiency. 


The effect of higher education on business effi- 
ciency has of late attracted much attention, and 
the interest aroused is reflected in the rapid de- 
velopment of special departments of commerce and 
finance in our leading universities. The same in- 
terest has not been manifested in the relation of 
our universities to public life. There has been no 
searching analysis of the civic usefulness of the 
college-bred man. It is true that emphasis has 
been laid on the obligation of the educated citizen 
to the community, but no attempt has been made 
to determine by actual inquiry, whether college 
training tends to develop a willingness to put forth 
effort for the public good. In fact the charge has 
been made and industriously circulated that the 
college graduate is an essentially negative factor 
in the life of our American communities, that 
his attitude toward public affairs is critical and 
destructive, and that owing to this fact he lacks 
ability to co-operate with his fellow-citizens in the 
struggle for civic improvement. It is pointed out 
that those reform organizations which contain a 
large percentage of college men lack cohesion and 
show an inability to concentrate effort on common 
ends. This view represents the opinion of a large 
and influential class, who, while not opposed to 
college education as such, hold that the particular 
type of training at present offered fails to bring 
the student into harmony with the aspirations and 
ideals of our American communities and leads him 
to assume the position of a critic rather than that 
of an earnest worker. 

If this charge be true it is a most serious indict- 
ment, and our higher institutions of learning owe 
it to the country as well as to themselves to ex- 
amine with great care whether the arrangement 
of their curricula and the methods of instruction 
are such as to develop this essentially negative 
attitude toward public affairs. Two distinct ques- 
tions are involved in this inquiry. First, what are 
the effects of the traditional college course in which 
language, mathematics, and history occupy promin- 
ent places? and secondly, has the instruction in 
civics been given sufficiently broad scope to insure 
the best results? 


Language Training Essentially Critical. 


As to the first of these questions, it must be 
remembered that language work is essentially 


*Paper read at the Chicago meeting of the National - 


Municipal League. It may be obtained in pamphlet form of 
pm ony of the Lan, 121 South Broad street, Phila- 
elphia 
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critical and that the higher forms of mathematics 
develop the analytical faculties rather than the 
constructive powers. Greek and Roman history 
present but few fruitful comparisons with Amer- 
ican conditions, and when such comparisons are 
made they tend to develop ideals that are incap- 
able of realization under the conditions of American 
city life. Instruction in municipal government 
has played too subordinate a part in university in- 
struction to counteract the effects of these and 
other like studies that now have a dominant place 
in the college curricula. It is far from my pur- 
pose to underrate the study of language, mathe- 
matics, and history. The only point that I wish to 
emphasize i is that these studies do not contribute 
toward the development of civic instincts nor to 
the strengthening of civic effort. 


Necessity of Modifying College Curriculum. 


The college graduate enters the life of the com- 
munity with habits of thought essentially critical 
and without the steadying influence of an actual 
acquaintance with political mechanism. He im- 
mediately sees its shortcomings, and is impressed 
with the discrepancy between the ideals that had 
been held before him and the facts of our political 
life. In all but the strongest minds the logical 
outcome of this lack of harmony is a sense of the 
futility of attempting to improve conditions. This 
feeling is strengthened by the helplessness due to a 
ack of acquaintance with the operation of our 
political institutions. With no prospect of immedi- 
ate and tangible results, the estrangement of the 
college man from public life soon becomes com- 
plete. The desire to benefit the community is 
thwarted or takes the form of active service in 
philanthropic societies and church organizations. 

As long as there is a tendency of higher educa- 
tion to produce these results, our American uni- 
versities are not giving to the people of the coun- 
try a full return for the sacrifice made in their be- 
half. There isa distinct recognition of this fact 
in the effort now being made by our larger insti- 
tutions to bring themselves into closer touch with 
public opinion. A readjustment of the college 
course is taking place which promises to increase 
many-fold the service which higher education is 
rendering to the nation. 


Test of Educational Efficiency. 


This change is in harmony with the new spirit 
that has entered into modern education. The test 
of educational efficiency is no longer the amount 
of knowledge ‘absorbed, but rather the extent to 
which the student is prepared for service to his 
fellow men and to the community, by increasing 
his industrial and civic capacity. This new attitude 


. places the study of civics and politics in a peculiarly 


prominent position and gives to the teaching of 
municipal government opportunities which it has” 
never before enjoyed. No other branch of civic 
study offers the same possibility of bringing the 
student into direct contact with the actual opera- 
tion of political institutions, and in no other is the 
material so abundant and so readily accessible. 
Instruction in municipal government is at once the 
most ready as well as the most effective means of 
developing an ability and arousing a willingness to 
do service to the community. 


Scope of Civic Instruction. 


We are here brought face to face with the second 
of the questions propounded, namely, the scope of 
instruction in civics in American universities. The 
great mass of college students must be content 
with one coursein government, and the amount of 
material crowded into this course is such as to com- 
pel the instructor to confine himself to the general 
principles involved. The instruction necessarily 
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assumes a didactic tone which only tends to empha- 
size the critical attitude of the student. The 
mistake is often made to burden this instruction 
with constant admonitions to civic effort. Oft- 
repeated experience has demonstrated that this 
form of moralizing fails to arouse or develop the 
civic instincts, but rather tends to breed aspirit of 
doubt and opposition. The closer the contact with 
the facts of our political life the deeper will be the 
influence on the mode of thought and on the future 
activity of the college-bred man. The mere pres- 
entation of general principles is not only insuffi- 
cient, but tends to arouse a purely doctrinaire 
attitude towards public affairs. 


Advantages of Direct Contact with Public Affairs 


It may seem a matter of considerable difficulty 
to bring the undergraduate student into direct 
contact with the affairs of the city, and yet ex- 
perience has proven that this is not only feasible, 
but productive of excellent results. The plan of 
work can be arranged so that each student will be 
called upon to report on some phase of municipal 
administration, representing the results of his 
personal investigation. It is a tribute to the polit- 
ical capacity of the American student that this 
method arouses an interest and enthusiasm which 
reacts with considerable force on his character as 
well as on his attitude toward public affairs. He 
soon begins to appreciate the fact that good city 
government means something more than a certain 
organization of executive departments or a certain 
relation between the legislative and executive 
branches of the government. He also begins to 
see the possibilities of united effort in securing the 
betterment of specific services such as the street 
cleaning, sanitation,and transportation. The deeper 
significance of city life as it affects the life of the 
nation is impressed upon him, and a corresponding 
sense of responsibility soon develops. 

The most valuable result of this direct contact 
with public affairs is the disappearance of the feel- 
ing of helplessness which usually overtakes the 
well-meaning citizen when he endeavors to secure 
some improvement in civic conditions. Close 
acquaintance with the channels thru which civic 
effort must be directed in order to be effect- 
ive, is worth years of preaching and admonition. 
Instead of being impatient of results the student 
begins to appreciate the fact that civic improve- 
ment is necessarily slow, and that progress is de- 
pendent not only on the activity of public officials, 
but also on the combined efforts of the citizen 
body expressing itself in civic, philanthropic, and 
other associations, each concentrating on some de- 
partment of city life. 

The plan adopted at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been to select each year some phase of 

-municipal activity and to make the reports pre- 
sented by the students the basis of discussion. The 
fact that our universities attract men from every 
section of the country makes it possible to bring 
together the experience of different cities and to 
consider the comparative merits of different sys- 
tems. The discussions aroused by the presentation 
of this material make a far deeper impression than 
any number of formal lectures. 

There is another phase of this method of in- 
struction which deserves attention, and which has 
impressed every one who is engaged in the teach- 
ing of civil government whether in our high schools, 
colleges, or universities. I refer to the effect of 
this instruction on the families of the students. 

Reactive Influence on Students’ Families. 

The interest of the parent in the work of the 

student brings to the surface the best traits of 


individual character. We have hardly begun to 
realize the reactive influence of the work of the 
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average college student on the life and interest of 
his family. It serves a missionary purpose, excit- 
ing an interest where apathy and indifference 
formerly prevailed. Time and again I have had 
occasion to observe the keen interest in public 
affairs aroused by the fact that the college repre- 
sentative of the family was engaged in an inquiry 
into some phase of city activity. It is true that 
this influence is most marked when the student’s 
family and the university are situated in the same 
city. But if each student is made responsible for 
the treatment of some municipal problem in the 
city of his residence the effect is hardly less 
noticeable. 

That university education is no longer the priv- 
ilege of the wealthy few is quite as true of our 
Eastern universities as of our Western institutions, 
and as the number of students giving attention to 
municipal problems increases, the possibility of 
exerting a strong civic influence on a widening 
group of families is correspondingly strength- 
ened. 

Value of Unity of Effort. 

In order to give to the work in municipal govern- 
ment its greatest educational value it is necessary 
that some effort should be made to secure greater 
co-ordination and unity of effort. This will have 
the two-fold effect of enhancing the interest of the 
work and increasing its scientific value. The plan 
that I wish to submit contemplates the formation of 
a committee which will include those who are con- 
ducting courses in municipal government. Each 
year this committe will agree on some topic which 
is to be made the subject of inquiry during the 
college year, and for which the student may be 
expected to collect material during the vacation 
period. By giving to each member of the class a 
subject relating to the city of his residence, the 
spirit of independent research and inquiry will be 
developed, which will be of great value in after 
life. It will be the function of this committee to 
bring those students who are preparing reports on 
similar topics into relation with each other. A 
spirit of mutual helpfulness will thus be aroused 
which will add considerably to the educational 
value of these courses. 

Arrangement of Research Work 


Altho the primary purpose will be educational, it 
must not be inferred that such inquiries will be 
barren of scientific results. The zeal, ingenuity, 
persistence, and attention to detail with which the 
college student will take up a work of special in- 
quiry is one of the most inspiring as well as the 
most hopeful indications of the civic effects of these 
special investigations. Comparisons between the 
experience of various cities when presented by the 
students themselves, arouse discussion and impress 
upon the student’s mind the relative merits of 
different systems. The study of city government 
is no longer regarded as synonymous with the 
analysis of mere governmental forms, but becomes 
a living reality. The student begins to realize how 
mueh good city government means to the health 
and welfare of the community. This plan also 
makes prominent the essential unity of the problem 
as it presents itself to our American communities 
and emphasizes the necessity of a constant com- 
parison of methods and interchange of experience 
in order to attain the best results. 


Appointment of Committee. 


In order to make this plan concrete, I beg to 
suggest that the League appoint a ‘‘ Committee on 
Research in Municipal Government,’’ and that 
during the college year 1905-06 ‘‘ The Relation of 
the City to the Street Railway, Gas and Electric 
Light Services’’ be made the subject of investiga- 
tion. 
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In each case the subject is to be considered from 
two different points of view: 

First: The legal and financial relations between 
the city and the companies performing these ser- 
vices. 

Secondly: The efficiency of the service. 

The topics to be considered, taking the street 
railway service as an instance, may be arranged as 
follows: 


THE RELATION OF THE CITY TO THE STREET 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


I. Legal and Financial Relations. 

1. Discussion of the relative powers of state 
and municipality in granting franchises. 

2. The conditions of franchise grants. 

3. Payments of the companies into the city 
treasury. 

4, Services ne than money payments re- 
quired of the companies. 

5. Power of the city to regulate fares. 

6. The reserve powers of the municipality over 
the efficiency or extension of the service. 

II. The Efficiency of the Service. 

1. The relation between the length of ride and 
rate of fare as affecting the distribution of the 
population. 

2. The rates of fare and the plan of transfers. 

3. The needs of the community and the plans 
proposed for meeting such needs. 

Asimilar outline may be used in the investiga- 
tion of other subjects. 

Whether the material collected is worthy of pub- 
lication or not, it is certain that the conduct of 
such investigations will exert a marked influence 
on the civic spirit of our college graduates. This 
leaven cannot help but contribute something 
towards the civic advance of our American com- 
munities. 

BPN 


Virgil’s AEneid. Book I. 


Test Questions for Review. 
By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


1. Give the meaning of the word ‘‘ Atneid.”’ 
State the circumstances under which the A®neid 
was composed. To what class of poetry does it 
belong? an ; 

2. State the author’s purpose in writing his 
poem. What is the subject of the Aneid? Its 
plot? 

Ans. (1) ‘‘Torepresent a great action of the Heroic Age, 
and, at the same time, embody the most vital ideas and sen- 
timents of the hour:—to glorify Rome and Augustus, and, 
at the same time, follow closely the great models of epic 
poetry and reproduce all their sources of interest.’’ (2) The 
efforts of the Trojans to establish a settlement in Italy. (8) 
Juno’s efforts to hinder the settlement of Italy. 


3. Quote the line in Book I. which strikes the 
keynote of the Aineid. Ans. Tantae molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem. 

4, Enumerate briefly the events leading up to 
the story of the Atneid. Which of these are re- 
ferred to in Book I.? 

5. Give the time and place of the action of 
Book I. 

Chronologically the narrative of this book belongs 
where in the Aineid? 

Ans. (1) Seventh year after the fall of Troy; Vize con- 
spectu Siculae telluris. (2) Book III., 715. 

6. Quote the first lineof the poem: What is the 
significance of “‘arma’’? Give the name and line- 
age of the hero. 

7. Discuss the character of Atneas as it appears 
in Book I. What is the significance of the epithet 
“*Pius’’? What characteristics usually associated 
with the ideal hero do we miss in Afneas? 
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8. Describe the situation at the beginning of 
Book I. 


Ans. The Trojan fleet has just left Drepanum, on the 
northwest coast of Sicily, and is headed for Italy. 


9. Give the chief points of the narrative of 
Book I. Enumerate all the details entering into 
the composition of the following pictures and 
scenes:— Avolus in Celsa Arce, The Landing of the 
Trojans, The Preparations for the Feast, The 
Feast, Meeting Between Aineas and Venus, Home 
of the Nymphs, Neptune in his Chariot, Temple of 
Juno, The Approach of the Queen, The Banquet. 

10. Discuss the syntax of conderet; linquant; 
(517); Saturnia (23); Achilli (30); me (37): curru 
(156) accestis (201); Bacchi (215): metu (257); 
tibi (258); Iulo (267) : in melius (281) ; genu (320) : 
victu (445); ferat and ducat (645). 

11. Change to the prose form—Late regem, alta 
mente, dedit mulcere, a vertice, imbrem (123), bina 
(818), tulit sese obvia, line 319, ante alios, strata 
viarum. 

12. Who seem to be the two chief agents in the 
plot development? State the part played by each 
in Book I. 

13. Discuss the religion of the poem, dwelling 
upon the following features:—The gods, their 
names and attributes; the human characteristics 
of the gods; distinguishing marks of a goddess; 
sacrifices, libations, and dedicatory offerings; 
omens, auspices, and oracles. What place does 
fatum or fata hold in the religion of the Aineid? 

14. Give the location of the following, and state 
the circumstances under which each is mentioned: 
Troia, Latium, Roma, Samos, Karthago, A‘olia, 
Simois, Patavus, Alba Longa, Eurotas, Hebrus, 
Paphos, Hesperia, Tyrrhenum Atquor. 

15. In this book the interest centers around three 


episodes. Enumerate them and describe each in 
full. 

Ans. The storm, the prophecy of Jove, the building of 
Carthage. 


16. Differentiate the two degrees of feeling ex- 
pressed by numen laeso and quidve dolens. 

17. Why was Troy Genus invisum? Give reason 
in full. 

18. Expand the beautiful images in 68 and 374. 
In “‘aspirans,’’ 674. Designate the most striking 
figures of speech thruout Book I 

19. State the three different aspects in which 
the omen of the swans appeared to Atneas. Sig- 
nificance of each? 

20. Describe fully the meeting between Dido and 
Afneas. Describe Dido’s reception of A®neas and 
his followers. 

21. State the exact significance of the following: 
—Tyrios bilingues, Suri (2), volvere (22), volvens 
(262), atque (30), tristior (228), laeti (35), sceptra 
(57), stagna (126), accingunt (210). compostus (249), 
versa (478). 

22. Make a iat of the different names by which 
the Trojans and Greeks are designated in the text. 

23. Point out the variations from the normal 
rules for meter in the scansion of lines 16, 73, .256, 
405, 617, 332, 333, 308, 448, 449. 

24. Identify and give the reason for each of the 
following expressions:—Lavinia litora, Siculum 
tellus, Albani patres, Saturnia, reliquiex Danaum, 
litus Trinacrium, ales Jovis, gens togata, ignis Jovis, 
Genitum Maia, Veneris filius, Cythera. 

25. Answer the following questions in Latin: (1) Give 
the situation of Carthage; characterize Carthage. (2) Wha: 
three reasons had Juno for keeping the Trojans from Italy? 
(3) Characterize Avolia. (4) Describe the Arz of 109. (a) 
Reproduce Neptune’s rebuke to the winds. (6) Reproduce 
ANneas’s address to his followers. (7) Why is Mercury sent 
to Carthage? (8) Tell the story of Dido. (9) Give Ilioneus’s 
description and characterization of Italy. (10) Describe an 
episode in which Achates and Ascanius figure. Whko were 
Achates and Ascanius? 
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Notes of New Books. 


The American Book Company has just issued a new and 
most serviceable Brief German Course. The authors are 
Dr. C. F. Kayser, until recently a teacher in the New York 
city high schools and now professor of “German in the New 
York Normal College, and Dr. F. Monteser, of the DeWitt 
Clinton high school and also a member of the faculty of the 
New York Univcrsity School of Pedagogy. Both men have 
had a wide experience in high school work and are thoroly 
conversant with the needs of German classes. Both are 
widely known and respected as safe leaders in their field. 
Their book was prepared because they found the customary 
treatment of German grammar not to be productive of the 
best possible results, and because the current texts fail to 
take sufficient cognizance of the limits imposed upon the 
average high school instructor as regards time and school- 
room conditions. This text follows in its general scope the 
recommendations of the Committee of Ten of the Modern 
Language Association and of the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board. It provides careful drill upon pronunciation, 
memorizing, and frequent repetition of easy colloquial sen- 
tences; drill upon the rudiments of grammar, easy sentences 
designed to fix in the mind the forms and principles of 
grammar, and to cultivate readiness in the production of 
natural forms of expression; exercises in word formation 
leading to the acquisition of vocabulary; and the reading of 
graded selections in poetry and prose. The book has all the 
qualities to make it popular with teachers in secondary 
schools. It is a carefully graded manual by teachers of un- 
usual success, and its mechanical appearance is in full harmony 
with the excellence of the test. (363 pp. $1.20. American 
Book Company.) 

The establishment of night schools in nearly every Ameri- 
can city has created a demand for a new kind of text-book. 
The pupil at the night school is generally a person around 
the age of legal majority, sometimes much older, who has 
been deprived of the early advantages of systematic school 
training. Sometimes many of these pupils are of foreign 
birth, educated in their own tongue, but ignorant of English 
and its accessories. Text-books designed for children are 
absurdly inadequate here, yet the studies are elementary, 
and the college text-book, altho appealing to the same ma- 
turity of age, demands too great a maturity of training. To 
fillthis psychological want in educational texts, Superinten- 
dent William E. Chancellor has written three books, ‘‘ Read- 
ing and Language Lessons,’’ ‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ and ‘‘ Studies 
in English,’’ which are published by the American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

The purpose of the Reading and Language Lessons 
is to present a series of practical lessons in reading, 
spelling and language for the foreign-born and for adult 
beginners. The method is that of the word with the object 
represented pictorially. This method is combined with 
asystem of instruction in the principles and practice of 
English speech and writing. The book is intended for class- 
es composed of s.udents of several nationalities as well as 
for classes composed of but one nationality. 

The Arithmetic is adapted especially to the needs of even- 
ing classes. It recognizes the tact that most of those who 
go to evening schools have a knowledge of the four funda- 
mental rules, and what they need isa review of theseand ad- 
vanced instruction in percentage, measurements, interest, 
ete. The lessons of this text were originally used in the 
evening schools of varicus cities. 

Studies in English takes into account the maturity of 
most of those who attendevening schools. The study should 
not be presented the same way as to classes of children. 
This text, which is the outcome of several years’ experience 
in teaching in the evening schools of the eastern and cen- 
tral parts of the country, will meet the peculiar needs of 
such students there and elsewhere. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Mary A. Jordan, A. M., professor of English in’ Smith 
college, has edited Milton’s Minor Poems for the Gateway 
series, of which Dr. Henry Van Dyke is the general editor. 
The aim of the series is to give the English texts that are 
required for college in a form that shall make them clear, 
interesting, and helpful to those who are beginning the study 
of literature; and, second, to supply the knowledge which 
the student needs +o pass the examination. The poems in 
this volume are L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Arcades, Comus, 
and Lycidas. The introduction is especially thoro and able, 
and covers all the points necessary for an appreciation of 
these poems and the work of the poet in general. (Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York.) 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot, edited by Wilbur Lucius 
Cross, Ph.D., professor of English in the Sheffield scientific 
school of Yale university.—In this edition has been followed 
the text as revised by the author and her publishers. All 
the change that was made was the correction of a few typo- 
graphical errors. In the life of the author here presented, 
have been given in orderly sequence those earlier experiences 
of the novelist which bear most directly upon her work and 
her spiritual growth. Explanations of peculiar words used 
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have been placed at the foot of the page; other explanatory 
notes are given at the end. The volume contains an excellent 
portrait of George Eliot. (The American Book Company, 
New York.) 


Two of the plays of Shakespeare edited by William J. 
Rolfe have lately been published in the excellent cloth bound 
series for schools. These are Hamlet and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. This edition of Hamlet, first published in 1878, has 
been revised on the same general plan as the plays that have 
preceded it. A Midsummer Night’s Dream has also been 
revised in a similar manner. Both books are illustrated. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 


Romeo and Juliet is one of the plays edited by William J. 
Rolfe for school reading. It was first published in 1879 and 
is now revise] on the same general plan as its predecessors in 
the series. The illustrations are scenes from the play and 
Verona. (American Book Company, New York.) 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Othello, The Moor of Venice, 
edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D.; formerly 
head master of the high school at Cambridge, Mass. - This 
edition of Othello was first published in 1879. As now re- 
vised, it is substantially a new edition on the same general 
plan as the revised ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ 
‘* Hamlet,’’ and other plays that have precededit. Many of 
the notes on textua! variations have been either omitted or 
abridged. There are several illustrations. (American Book 
Company, New York. 


One of the very nicest and most practical bird books that 
have so far appeared for school use with young children is 
Our Birds and Their Nestlings, by Margaret Coulson Walker. 
It has everything a teacher needs for familiarizing and 
teaching the children to love the bluebird, robin, song spar- 
row, Baltimore oriole, red-winged blackbird, house wren, 
crow, red-headed woodpecker, kingbird, bobolink, Bob White, 
blue jay, humming bird, cow bird, brown thrush, barn swal- 
low, waxwing, catbird, scarlet tanager, American goldfinch, 
and flicker. There are plates in the natural colors of thir- 
teen of the birds described, and very fine photographs of all 
the others, with nests and young. Poems and stories will 
help to interest the little folks in their bird neighbors. The 
child who is able to recognize and to know the habits of the 
birds mentioned here, is in a fair way to be a bird lover and 
a the rest of his life. (American Book Company, New 

ork.) 

In A Primer of English Literature, Abby Willis Howes 
tells simply and clearly a few things, and brings before the 
reader’s attention only the greatest literary names. In the 
writing of such a book the great art lies in knowing what to 
leave out. The author has exercised this art with great 
success. The book is eminently fitted for those pursuing 
their first literary studies. A dozen portraits anda literary 
map of England add to the beauty and usefulness of the 
volume. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare is a volume of the Atheneum 
Press Series, by H. C. Beeching, canon of Westminster and 
lecturer in English literature at Trinity college, Cambridge. 
This edition is addressed primarily to students of Elizabethan 
literature. All the most recent theories on the subject have 
been discussed and the sonnets have been divided into groups 
and carefully annotated. Tho a student’s edition the book 
is of sufficient general interest to insure for itself a wide cir- 
cle of readers. (Ginn & Company, publishers. List price, 
60 cents; mailing price, 65 cents.) 

A beautiful round slightly slanting hand is the sort exem- 
plified in the Medial Writing Books, by H. W. Shaylor and 
G. H. Shattuck. The smaller books, A, B, C, are simple in 
arrangement and are especially adapted to the smaller desks 
often assigned to the younger pupils of the lower grades. 
Each book contains all the capitals, small letters, and figures 
in a great variety of combinations. The series also includes 
the Medial Spelling Blank for words and definitions, a book 
designed to assist pupils in the use of the dictionary. Twenty 
words may be given asa spelling lesson, followed by time 
for pupils to consult the dictionary and write synonyms or a 
concise definition, or to embody the written word in a short 
sentence. 

There are also Graded Lessons in Letter Writing and Busi- 
ness Forms for the use of advancedstudents. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

Comings’ Complete Record: High School Edition, by Supt. 
W. R. Comings, of Elyra, Ohio.—The chief characteristics 
of this record are its compact form, its simplicity, and con- 
venience. The book is so arranged that each two adjacent 
pages contain space (1) for eleven names, (2) for the attend- 
ance record of each for the full year, and (8) for the stand- 
ing in each study, including a monthly record and the stand- 
ing in tests or examinations. By turning a very few pages 
the teacher may See the entire year’s record of a school upon 
pages that are remarkably free from printed matter and 
tabulated statistics. At the end of the year the covers may 
be removed and the books bound into a permanent record 
without the usual copying or transferring of grades. The 
last page presents a tabulated summary of monthly reports 
elastic enough to meet the needs of any city. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. List price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 cents.) 
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The Botany Note Book, by Joseph Y. Bergen, is intended 
to accompany Bergen’s text-books in botany and for general 
use in botanical laboratories or for secondary schools. It 
was prepared with the particular view of minimizing the 
amount of routine dictation for both teacher and pupil with- 
out doing any of the latter’s thinking for him. It will save 
time and trouble and lead the pupil to perform neat and ac- 
curate work. The experiments with their comprehensive 
directions, the special directions to the student for using the 
notebook, the blanks for review sketches, together with the 
convenient ruled and blank sheets, provides adequately all 
that the modern teachers of botany will require in a botany 
note-book. The author has insisted everywhere on accurate 
and careful observations, and he has taken especial pains to 
provide for the needs of the beginner. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. List price, 75 cents; mailing price, 90 cents.) 

_Mr. Walter Moore Coleman has written a very fine Phy- 
siology for Beginners. It is interesting and practical, and 
is, with only the very ordinary, certain to make pupils de- 
lighted with the study. The book has all the best qualities 
ot all the best books on physiology for children, and he has 
combined them with original ideas of his own which show 
that he is master of his subject and the best methed of teach- 
ing it. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Lovers of the dainty writings of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
and their name is legion, will weleome the volume of verse 
recently issued under the title of Music and Other Poems. 
To those who are familiar with the poet, no further word is 
necessary. To those who do not know him, this little book 
affords excellent opportunity to make his acquaintance. The 
poems include odes, sonnets, legends, and lyrics. The book 
is bound in satin and stamped in gold. It is most suitable 
for a gift book or holiday present. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


The French Revolution is the admirable iittle volume that 
Prof. Shaler Mathews contributes to the Chautauqua series 
of books. That great outbreak against tyranny and wrong 
whose effects on the world are still felt deserves a careful 
study, and this is doubtless as good a brief account of it as 
can be found. It has a frontispiece portrait of Mirabeau. 
(The Chautauqua Press.) 


Double number 57 of the Standard Literature series is The 
Young Marooners, by F. R. Goulding, edited and adapted 
for school reading. The story is not mere fiction. Its inci- 
dents are for the most part actual occurrences and the scenes 
described such as may be readily observed along the west coast 
of Florida. There are views of Tampa and other illustra- 
tions. (University Publishing Company, New York. Paper, 
20 cents; cloth, 30 cents.) 

Birds of Fergus County, Montana, is the title of an octavo 
paper covered boak of seventy-seven pages by Prin. P. M. 
Silloway, of the Fergus county high school, issued by direc- 
tion of the board of trustees. The book is the result of long 
study, and is very complete and satisfactory. The descrip- 
tion and habits of the birds are givenin detail, and there are 
a number of reproductions of photographs of birds and nests. 
The book will be of value not only in Fergus county, but 
thruout the state and other states. (Press of the Argus, 
Lewiston, Mont.) 

The Temple School Shakespeare is published by arrange- 
ment with J. W. Dent & Company, of London, and is de- 
signed primarily for class use, and bears no direct relation to 
the widely known Temple Shakespeare. The volumes have 
many features that the student of Shakespeare will prize. 
They are elegantly bound, printed, and illustrated. In this 
series is issued Julius Cesar, edited with notes, introduction, 
and glossary by F. Armytage-Morley, M.A., D.C.L., with 
five illustrations by T. H. Robinson, besides many others, 
and As You Like lt, with notes, introduction, and glossary 
by Flora Masson, with seven illustrations by Dora Curtis and 
many others in the introduction and glossary from contem- 
porary prints. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, 
50 cents each.) 

The well known writer of ‘‘Gates Ajar,’’ Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, has given us in Trixy a vivid picture of the 
horrors of vivisection. The incidents are convincingly pre- 
sented and the reader can not but rejoice, when the dogs, 
Trixy and Caro, escape from the reli, hands of their cruel 
torturers. 

Such books as Trixy breathe a strong spirit of sympathy 
with the sufferings of the brute creation, and will tend to 
arouse thought on the subject in the minds of even the most 
indifferent. 

The love story, which runs thru the volume, is well told in 
the author’s usual pleasant style, and holds the reader’s in- 
terest to the end. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 

H. C. Symonds’ 3,500 Questions in United States History 
and Geography is issued in the West Point series. It isa 
very useful help for those studying or reviewing these sub- 
jects. (William Beverley Harison, 65 East 59th street, New 
York. Price, 50 cents, net.) 

Outlines in United States Geography is a volume of the 
Owen Educational series by Inez N. McFee.—In preparing 
this book the author has followed the plan of fitting to- 
gether the framework and mechanism of geography and then 
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rounding out the whole and making it symmetrical by the 
addition of numerous references to geographical literature, 
poetical and historical allusions, suggestions for successful 
class management, etc. The chief aim has been to pres- 
ent the United States as the home of man, and to show the 
varied resources and advantages which each section of states 
offers to the people that dwell therein. The book has many 
“— maps. (F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
a Ys) 


Webb’s Universal High School Records will save teachers 
much time and render school work much more satisfactory. 
These show at a glance the standing of all the pupils for 
each month, and of each pupil for the whole time he has been 
in school, and also provide for a monthly report to parents. 
These records are adapted to use in any high school, with 
any course of study, and will be found especially convenient 
where there are elective courses or pupils in ‘‘irregular’”’ 
— (The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Child Life in Music and Song, for school time and play 
time, is a collection made by Penelope Poe. The author 
recognizes the fact that the child’s life is one of mimicry, 
one of joyous tuneful action. The selections here given em- 
body some of that life. There are such action and motion 
songs as have given pleasure to colony after colony of little 
folks and their audiences of ‘‘grown-ups.’’ (The John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, Chicago, and New York.) 

Wellesley Stories, by Grace Louise Cook, of the class of 
?99 give a truthful picture of life in the college when the 
author was a student. She gives a wide selection of charac- 
ters, the poor, the rich, the clever, the dull, the refined, and 
the unrefined. There is real breezy writing here; the 
sketches appeal to persons in and outside of college walls. 
The illustrations are unique and attractive and thus a book 
produced that should have many readers. (KE. H. Bacon & 
Company. Price, $1.25.) 

Potpourri, ‘‘Spice and Rose Leaves,’’ is a little volume 
containing a miscellaneous collection of verses by Miranda 
Powers Swenson. They are ona variety of topics and ex- 
press some very pleasant fancies. (Richard G. Badger, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.25.) 


New German Language Texts. 
By PrRor. PAUL GRUMMANN, University of Nebraska. 


In St. Jurgen von Theodor Storm, edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises, and a vocabulary by J. H. Beckmann, teach- 
er of German, Lincoln, Neb., High school.—It is quite un- 
fortunate that the publishers continue to duplicate editions 
of German texts as in this instance. We have a number of 
editions of Jmmensee and now St.Jurgen, excellent as it is, 
is again edited for school purposes, while Storm’s Carsten 
Curater, easily his masterpiece, remains unedited. The in- 
troduction gives a brief account of Storm’s life and a charac- 
terization of his style. The notes and vocabulary are in- 
tended almost exclusively to facilitate translation. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston.) 

Populare Vortrage, by Hermann von Helmholtz, selected 
and edited with notes and vocabulary by D. B. Shumway, 
Ph.D., Asst. Prof. of the Germanic Langs. & Lits. in the 
University of Pennsylvania.—These popular addresses by 
Helmholtz are sufficiently technical to be profitable for scien- 
tific reading, without plunging the student into a maze of 
difficulties at once. The excellence of the German is one of 
the striking characteristics of the addresses and hence the 
edition, which is carefully prepared, will find ready accep- 
tance. The introduction tersely states the essential facts of 
the life of the great scientist. (D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston.) 

Gemelshausen von Friedrich Gerstacker, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Griffin M. 
Lovelace, instructor in modern languages, Louisville Male 
High school. —-In addition to the usual notes, and an excel- 
lent introduction, this edition contains an excellent set of 
exercises in German composition introduced by a helpful set 
of suggestions in regard to German word order. The vocab- 
ulary has been prepared with unusual care, quantity and 
accent being indicated. For a more extensive discussion 
see Prof. E. C. Roedder’s excellent review in Pedagogische 
Monatshefte, September, 1904. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 

Gemelshausen von Friederich Gerstacker, edited with ex- 
ercises, notes, and vocabulary, by Lawrence A. McLouth, 
professor of German languages and literature, New York 
university.—This text, which was recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Twelve, is not of high literary merit, but is never- 
the less useful as a school-book on account of its natural 
German. The editor gives five pages of exercises based upon 
the text for translation into German. The notes, which 
touch only the real difficulties, contain references to the 
grammars of Briewirth, Thomas, Joynes, Meissner & Collar- 
Eysenbach, and Voss’ Essentials in German. (Henry Holt 
& Company, New York.) 


Catarrh, an excesssive secretion from an inflamed mucous 
membrane, is radically and permanently cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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The Departmental Plan. 


Oracular condemnations of the departmental 
system in the grammar grades are going the 
rounds again. Some of us had hoped that the les- 
sons of the world at large, especially in its indus- 
trial lines, had by this time spread abroad a more 
cheerful view of moderate specialization. But it 
seems we are mistaken, and the argument must 
again be resumed. 

One ingenious objection claims in substance that 
the departmental system is a concession to the lack 
of scholarship on the part of teachers. In other 
words if the teachers of the higher grades knew 
more, we could stick to former conditions. And 
turned around this is to mean that as soon as there 
are enough teachers with sufficient scholarship to 
go around we will drop the departmental plan 
again. It is too bad for this line of reasoning that 
the demand for the departmental organization is 
greatest where the requirements as regards the 
scholastic attainments of teachers are highest. 
And there are sound reasons for this. 

To understand children is a problem of no small 
magnitude. Even the best and most sympathetic 
judge of children is liable to misjudge individual 
pupils. The trouble with us weak, frail mortals is 
that our opinions of others are the result of imper- 
fect observations obtained from a greater or less 
height of viewpoint. Even if one should be able 
to raise himself to a height of outlook as high as 
the sun, he would at best cover with the searching 
rays of his mind’s eye only one-half of a fellow 
pilgrim at any one time. 

Now suppose a number of children subjected to 
the judgment of a single person. There will be 
among them at all times some who are not under- 
stood. Their needs will be misinterpreted, and 
their excellencies will remain undiscovered. The 
very character of the departmental system assures 
different points of view. Each specialist will clas- 
sify the children in his own peculiar way. A pupil 
whom the mathematics teacher may have put 
down as a hopeless idiot may reveal himself to the 
manual training teacher as a genius in mechanical 
construction, and the latter teacher may then help 
the former teacher to correct his judgment of the 
child in question. 

The danger of specialization is, that specialties— 
externalities—are made the centers of absorbing 
interest, and that the individual children are treat- 
ed as so many re-agents. But with trained teach- 
ers, educators in other words, there need be no 
such danger if only the organization is of the right 
sort. Briefly stated some such plan as this must 
be in force: 

One teacher is made responsible for the general 
discipline and progress of a class. The depart- 
mental teachers are merely his assistants. Their 
findings and results are submitted to him. The 
head teacher of a grammar class ought to have 
charge of the English branches. Every teacher 
can reasonably be expected to be proficient in the 
teaching of the mother tongue. Aside from this 
he should cultivate some specialty which will then 
become his department in the school. By this ar- 
rangement every teacher is at the same time head- 
teacher of one class and special teacher in several 
classes. 

Whatever justifiable considerations are allowed 
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a voice in shaping the organization of the school, 
whether educational, economic, or scholastic, this 
plan will meet them all. And its chief virtue is 
that it tends to make the school one harmonious 
unit, instead of a series of separate grades touch- 


ing elbows. 
In a Nutshell. 


A is a child just starting upon the fifth year. 
His class teacher is X, and his special teachers Y 
and Z. This way illustrates his experience: 

A5—X+y+z. 

A6é—Y+2+2. 

A7—Ziasty. 

A, thus becomes successively the pupil of X, Y, 
and Z, as he would under the old grade system. 
But Y and Z both would become acquainted with 
him before he comes into their respective grades. 
Besides, he would have the advantage of the care 
of three teachers, and each would have him three 
years. 

EEPN 


Higher Ideals Needed. 


The signs of the times are far from being re- 
assuring in spite of the material “prosperity ’’ 
which, in the minds of many, seems to be the 
desirable thing. Any one who scans the daily 
papers for even a few moments daily must come to 
the conclusion that a historian does respecting 
Rome in the height of her power. ‘‘An unsatis- 
fied restlessness pervaded the empire. The one 
thing desired was wealth; those who could not 
hope to gain this in large amounts banded to- 
gether to terrify the rich to bestow food money 
or lands. Exceedingly few were content to live a 
life of quiet toil on landed estates; in fact, con- 
tentment seems to have been unknown.’’ 

We believe that the bulwarks to prevent us from 
descending to the Roman level are the schools; 
and we do not mean because they teach the useful 
knowledge they do teach, but because they do 
teach partially, at least, as Justice O’Brien well 
said, ‘“ There is something higher and better in life 
than wealth and the enlargement of commerce.”’ 
Cannot there bea determination to take still higher 
ground yearby year? We believe the public will 
value the schools in proportion to their fulfillment 
of an ideal that embraces the highest and noblest 
things in life. 

EXPIN 


An Unpardonable Outrage. 


Morris Mitnes, aged thirteen, of Vineland, N. J., 
would not go to school. Young Mitnes was ar- 
rested by a truant officer and he pleaded guilty. 
He was thereupon sent to the county jail at Bridge- 
ton, to await trial before the juvenile court at its 
session next January. The inmates of the jail con- 
sisted of two murderers and two women of bad 
character. The lad of thirteen, who was only 
mischievous and idle and did not like school, was 
put in the same cell with a man who has confessed 
that he murdered his wife. 

The Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 
and Charities, a New York weekly review on social 
reform, have raised such an uproar that the boy 
has been released on his own recognizance. 

It is stated in excuse for this horrible proceeding 
‘that there was no guardian or probation officer 
willing to care for theboy.’’ It would seem advis- 
able for the good people of Vineland to provide 
such an officer with all speed, and for the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey, at its next session, to imitate 
those states which have enacted that no boy under 
sixteen shall be committed to any prison or place 
of confinement in company with adults charged 
with or convicted of crime. 
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Indian Boys and Girls at School. 


Every year a company of Mic-Mac Indians 
camp out for the summer on a beautiful ; 4 
little hill near Charlottetown, Prince Edward ee err. 
Island. They live in tepees made of birch ee ; 4 pie 
bark fastened to poles, and they cook, eat, 
and do most of their work out-of-doors. In 
one of the tepees last summer a visitor saw 
a little Indian baby fast asleep. It was as 
truly an Indian as could be, with its soft 
black hair, beautiful dark eyes, and flat nose. 
But it was dressed in American clothing, it 
will be brought up in the Roman Catholic 
church, and it will learn to speak English. 

Every year the distinction grows less 
marked, between the people who first owned F 
and ruled America and those who rule it ™ SES a : 
now: The Indian boys and girls are taught A Pitiiiins tetien Hes. 
in excellent schools, and they are growing in- 











_ Dakota, South Dakota, Virginia, Wisconsin, 

California, Nevada, and Washington. The 
; education of the Indian boy and girl includes 
not only school training in the ordinary 
j 
{ 


Y 


} 


English branches, but also instruction in 
| agriculture and the industries. 

i The oldest and largest school is at Car- 
. lisle, Pa. It has been in existence since 
1875, and nearly 5,000 pupils have attended 
_ there. 

The Indian school at Chilocco, Oklahoma, 
has a farm of 8,640 acres, most of which is 
under cultivation. The instruction includes 
the study of stock raising, dairying, care 
and management of poultry, and fruit rais- 
| ing. There is a large orchard. Large gar- 
dens grow vegetables. Some of the fruit and 
# vegetables are canned every season. The 
~ girls are taught to milk, care for the milk 

Home of a Returned Student. and cream, and make butter and cheese. The 
’ manual training work is planned to teach the trades 
to American citizens of whom we shall all be proud.= most useful to a farmer. 

There are schools for Indians in Arizona, Kansas, At Talklai, Arizona, there is a school of 200 
Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, North Apache Indian children. It is located in the midst 




















Class in Laundry, Santa Fe Indian School, New Mexico. 
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School Gardens, Grand Junction Indian School, Colorado. 


of a desert, and the school farm of fifty acres was 
reclaimed after surmounting many difficulties, it 
being necessary to dig up the sage brush and thorn 
trees, and establish an irrigation system before the 
land could be cultivated. The well-kept grounds, 
gardens, and buildings are an object lesson to the 
old Apache Indians on the reservation near by. At 
one little house on the reservation, for example, a 
well has been dug by a returned student, who 
came to the conclusion that it is more advisable to 
dig a well than to goa considerable distance to a 
small and uncertain stream to get water, as the 
old Indians are doing. 

At Mescalero, New Mexico, last year, the boys 
sawed over 70,000 feet of § lumber #and £40,000 


shingles, and made more than 120,000 brick. The 
interior finishing of the Indian building at the St. 
Louis exposition was done by the boys from the 
Indian schools. 

The teachers in the Indian schools are advised to 
include as a practical part of their work the vari- 
ous arts for which Indians have become famous— 
basketry, pottery, beadwork, tanning, blanket 
weaving, etc. At Oneida, Wis., the children take 
special delight in bead and lace work. Two days 
in the week they are instructed in lace making, 
and the specimens of their handiwork that have 
been sent to expositions and large stores have 
found ready sale. In beadwork they have been 
taught,,to make belts, pockets, bags, purses, lamp- 
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Pupils Darning Stockings, Oneida Indian School, Wisconsin. 
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shades, watch and fan chains, and collars. The 
bead fan chains made at Chilocco, Okla., have 
netted a nice profit to the Indian girls and furnished 
them with profitable work for idle hours. 

At Cheyenne, Okla., under the direction of the 
seamstress, who is an Indian, excellent beadwork 
has been made. At the Albuquerque school, New 
Mexico, the girls whose parents are blanket weav- 
ers are So anxious to carry on this work that they 
use the legs of an ordinary chair for a loom, and it 
is no unusual occurrence in passing thru the dormi- 
tory to find a number of chairs used as looms on 
which are unfinished blankets. 

The baskets of Round Valley and Hoopa Valley, 
California, are especially noted for their beauty 
and are in great demand. The baskets of the 
Pimas and Apaches of New Mexico and Arizona 
are much sought after by tourists. Collectors and 
museums send agents to collect the best specimens 
of Indian work. 


CPN 
Columbia a Century and a Half Old. 


The celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of King’s college, was 
begun at Columbia university on the afternoon of 
Sunday, October 30, with a service in the gym- 
nasium. Every seat in that large building was 
occupied and many citizens had been refused ad- 
mittance for lack of accommodation, when the 
faculties of the various schools of Columbia univer- 
sity entered the gymnasium in long procession. 
They wore their academic gowns and degree hoods 
of many colors. 

Soon after, the vested choir of St. Bartholomew’s 
church entered, singing the processional. The 
services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. George 
R. Van De Water, rector of St. Andrew’s church, 
Harlem, chaplain to the university. The sermon 
was preached by the Right Reverend William Cros- 
well Doane, Bishop of Albany.. The bishop con- 
sidered the whole problem of the effectual combin- 
ation of religious and secular education. 

On the Friday preceding, President Butler and 
the trustees of the university held a reception in 
the rotunda of the library. At Barnard, Dean Gill 
and her faculty also received. 

On the evening of Monday, Oct. 31, the Col- 
umbia alumni gave a dinner at Sherry’s. Dur- 
ing Monday the cornerstones of Livingston hall, of 
Hartley hall, dormatories, of the new School of 
Mines building, and of St. Paul’s chapel were laid. 
The cornerstone of the chapel was laid by the 
Venerable George D. Johnson, archdeacon of 
Richmond, great-grandson of the first president of 
King’s college. The Physical Training building, 
Teachers college, was dedicated for use. 

At the convocation in the afternoon, Dr. Butler 
made a truly eloquent address. He referred to 
the fact that twice the pursuing city had driven 
Columbia from her home, but that on the island’s 
crown, she had at last made her permanent abode, 
“‘with face bent upon a historic past, but eagerly 
expecting a historic future as well.’’ Upon thirty- 
three graduates of Columbia, the degree of doctor 
of laws or doctor of science was conferred. 

President Butler announced the founding of 
several new chairs in honor of men conspicuous in 
Columbia’s history. Among the new chairs are 
the Johnsonian professorship of philosophy, in 
honor of Samuel Johnson, first president of King’s 
college, and of William Samuel Johnson, first pres- 
ident of Columbia college, filled by Prof. F. J. E. 
Woodbridge; the Anthon professorship of Latin, 
in honor of the late Professor Charles Anthon, 
filled by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck; and the 
Barnard professorship of education, designated in 
honor of Frederick A. P. Barnard, president of 
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Columbia, 1864-1881, to be occupied by Prof. James 
Ear! Russell, dean of Teachers college. 


PAN 
Dartmouth College ‘‘ En Fete.” 


On the afternoon of October 25, the chimes of 
Oartmouth college chapel rang out a silvery wel- 
come to the Earl and Countess of Dartmouth, and 
their daughter, Lady Dorothy Legge, as the de- 
scendants of the principal benefactor of the col- 
lege drove into Hanover: One thousand students 
lined the road to the campus, and gave the dis- 
tinguished visitors right hearty cheers. 

In the evening ‘‘ Dartmouth Night’’ was cele- 
brated on the alumni athletic field. The dramatic 
club presented eight historical tableaux in costume, 
representing important movements in the develop- 
ment of the college. 

On the morning of the twenty-sixth, a proces- 
sion of the college authorities and the alumni, with 
Col. Charles K. Darling, ’ 85, of Boston, as mar- 
shal, marched to the grave of Eleazer Wheelock, 
founder and first president of Dartmouth, where 
President Tucker delivered an address. 

The procession then reformed and proceeded to 
the site of the new hall, where the Earl of Dart- 
mouth laid the cornerstone. Thecollege conferred 
upon the earl the degree of doctor of laws. An 
oration was delivered by Charles F. Matthewson, 
’82, of New York; and an ode, composed for the 
oecasion, was read by Wilder D. Quint, ’87, of 
Boston. The prayer of dedication was offered by 
the Right Reverend Ethelbert Talbot, bishop of 
Central Pennsylvania. 

The Right Hon. William Heneage Legge, sixth 
Earl of Dartmouth, Viscount Lewisham, and Baron 
Dartmouth, was born in 1851, and educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. In 1891 he suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom, which was cre- 
ated in 1711, the barony having been created in 
1682, the first baron being the distinguished naval 
officer who commanded the English fleet before 
Tangier, and who, being in command of the chan- 
nel at the outbreak of the revolution of 1688, re- 
fused to allow King James II. to send the infant 
Prince of Wales to France. The prince was smug- 
gled across, however, and became thereby simply 
the ‘‘ Pretender.”’ 

The second earl was the most generous patron 
whom Eleazer Wheelock found in England, and 
therefore in whose honor the new institution in 
New Hampshire was named. The mother of the 
first earl was a Miss Washington, and the earl’s 
family have quartered on their shield the arms of 
the first president of the United States. The pres- 
ent countess of Dartmouth was the Lady Mary 
Coke, daughter of the earl of Leicester, a descen- 
dant of the great lawyer and legal writer, Sir 
Edward Coke, chief-justice to James the First. 

Among the long list of distinguished graduates 
of Dartmouth college, stand prominent Daniel 
Webster and Rufus Choate. Webster was able to 
repay his debt to his alma mater by delivering in 
the supreme court of the United States, the cele- 
brated argument which saved the college from the 
spoliating hands which the state of New Hamp- 
shire had laid upon it. In the opinion of Chief- 
Justice Marshall in the case (Dartmouth College vs. 
Woodward, 4 Wheaton, 518) was laid down the far- 
reaching doctrine that the charter of a corporation 
is a contract, and therefore under that provision in 
the constitution of the United States which prohib- 
its the impairing of contracts, the states have no 
right to alter in the slightest particular the provi- 
sions of the charter of a corporation, unless such a 
right of alteration had been reserved when the 
charter was granted. 
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Letters. 


Three Hours, or More? 


I was very much pleased to read, in your editorial 
column last week, your opinion on the length of 
the school day. As you suggest that it is possible 
to do all the work necessary in the first school 
years, in three hours per day, I think you may be 
interested in my experience. 

I never spent more than three hours a day in 
school previous to my entrance into college, except 
during two years, between the ages of nine and 
eleven. At sixteen I was ready for college, but 
being so young my parents kept me at home one 
year, so that I entered at the age of seventeen. 
At twenty-one I was graduated. 

I am strongly of the opinion that I learned more, 
and got along faster in my studies because I 
attended school only half of each day, the after- 
noon being left free for exercise in the open air, 
and quiet home study in preparation of the lessons 
for the following day. 

Philadelphia. GRACE WARNER HEMSTED. 


A Tribute to Horace S. Tarbell. 


Reading the announcement in a late issue of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL of the death of Dr. Horace S. 
Tarbell, Iam prompted by certain recollections of 
him to offer a brief and sincere tribute to his 
memory. 

My acquaintance with him began when he was 
superintendent of the schools of Indianapolis, and 
I just entering upon the work of teaching, was at 
the head of a small system of schools in the same 
state. 

It was the custom for some years, on the part of 
several of us, to assemble at the capital to observe 
school work and discuss the practical problems of 
administration. 

In these meetings Dr. Tarbell was always a cen- 
tral figure, and my impression of him as he was 
then, undimmed by the lapse of more than a score 
of years, is a combination of marked personal re- 
finement of character, deep insight into the prac- 
tical problems of the school with great interest in 
the same, and that which lent peculiar charm to 
our associations and my memory of them, a most 
frank and sympathetic attitude towards his young- 
er brethren, a deep appreciation of their needs, 
and an evident desire to advance their professional 
power and interest. 

In consequence, he never seemed too busy to re- 
ceive us and to direct us to every place where we 
might obtain aid, often accompanying us to various 
schools, directing the exhibit of different kinds of 
work, and interpreting the same. 

Further, he was a regular attendant upon all our 
meetings, evincing as great an interest as the 
youngest, and a spirit as modest and unassuming 
as his insight and wisdom were profound. 

He seemed to me, as a school man, to combine a 
thoro grasp of principles, with a patient determin- 
ation to exemplify them in detail. Asa result he 
not only inspired his associates with a high sense 
of the worth and dignity of the work of education, 
lending to its advocacy the charm of a cultured 
life and a comprehensive grasp of its fundamental 
elements, but what is yet more difficult and praise- 
worthy, enriched their professional life by ground- 
ing them in wise practice. 

Because he sought to grasp detail thru principle, 
his schools seemed to display a confidence and 
security of touch always associated with a sense of 
mastery, and I feel sure that those most conver- 
sant with the situation would agree with me in say- 
ing that the high standing of theschools of Indian- 
apolis owes much to his influence. 
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Associated with him in those days were Lewis 
H. Jones, then as now a most helpful, considerate, 
and appreciative educator, and Miss Cropsey and 
Miss Nicholson. 

Comparisons are invidious, but not every city 
has enjoyed for so long a period services equal to 
what these gave, but then not every city has been 
or is as worthy. Certainly, it was one of Dr. Tar- 
bell’s conspicuous virtues to be able to distinguish 
merit, and to reward the same with confidence. 

He possessed a nature singularly retiring and 
modest. He was clearly not fitted for strikingly 
aggressive work, to engage in reforms, or- to be- 
come a conspicuous public character. He seemed 
to me to shrink from undue publicity. But his 
work if done quietly and without ostentation, was 
none the less effective, resembling rather the 
operations of those forces of nature at work in 
April and May, but which lay the foundations of 
the harvest to come. 

Dr. Tarbell was endowed by nature with a noble 
personal presence. His face, open and refined, 
was a guarantee of a mind of worth concerning, 
which might be fully applied the words recently 
spoken by the prime minister of England, Mr. 
Balfour of the duke of Devonshire to the effect 
that his personal character was one of the chief 
assets of the British nation. I do not care to eu- 
logize the lamented dead in terms not within due 
bounds, for to no one would such a course be more 
distasteful than to him. 

He has ceased from his labors after a long and 
honorable career, embracing all phases of educa- 
tional work, every part of which was characterized 
by the qualities named, and it is not unfitting to 
recall his virtues, to express admiration for them, 
and gratitude for help received, for in this way 
the dead seem no longer dead but agencies more 
powerful for good than ever, the earthly part being 
purged away leaving clearer that other part— 
high intentions, pure motives, patient endurance, 
no longer alloyed by the ‘‘ills to which flesh is 
heir.”’ F. TREUDLEY. 

State Normal School, Athens, Ohio. 


PO 


November Meetings. 


Nov. 7—12. Brooklyn Teachers’ association. Nov. 9, lec- 
ture by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Girls’ high school, 4.15 p. 
m. Nov. 10, ‘‘New Readings of Old Books. General meet- 
ing, Girls’ high school, 8 p. m, Borough President Littleton 
and Superintendent Maxwell, speakers 

Nov. 12.—Special meeting of the department of music of 
New Jersey State Teachers’ association at Free Public Li- 
brary, Newark. ‘‘ Music in the Public School.’’ 

Nov. 25—26. District Teachers’ association at Aurora, 
Mo. Pres., J. L. Green, Pierce City. At Marshfield, Mo., 
Pres., C. H. Simmons, Seymour. At Carutherville, Mo., 
Pres., A. D. Simpson, Charleston. At Jefferson City, Mo., 
Pres., John W. Richarson, Jefferson City. At Independence, 
Mo., Pres., C. A. Phillips. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


At the meeting in Chicago on Oct. 28, 
of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ asso- 
ciation, President Frost of Berea college, 
Ky., said that in the South the question 
was not so much what should be done 
with the negro, as what should be done 
with the white man. -Mr. Frost drew a 
pathetic picture of the r uneducated 
white man in the mountains of Kentucky, 
and the sacrifices he had to undergo in 
order to obtain an education. ‘‘ The need 
of competent teachers in the South is 
great,’’ said Mr. Frost. ‘‘Those best fit- 
ted to teach the elementary branches are 
the ones most needed.’’ 


Chicago’s school enrollment is this 
year 251,067, an increase over last year 
of 4,460. The number of regularly as- 
signed teachers is 5,654. 


The fraternities in the Chicago high 
school have declined to acquiesce in the 
order of the board of education forbid- 
ding them to exercise any of their organ- 
ization activities. The boys composing 
the fraternities secured lawyers to pre- 
sent their claims before the courts, and 
Judge Hanecy has granted them an in- 
junction, forbidding the board of educa- 
tion from interfering: with the fraterni- 
ties in any way. The board will ask the 
supreme court of errors to dissolve Judge 
Hanecy’s injunction, but at present, in 
the contest between the school authori- 
ties and these organizations of school 
boys, the boys are certainly on top. 


Centralia, altho in the state of Illinois, 
has had a race issue, as readers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL willremember. In the 
northern portion of the town most of the 

opulation consists of negroes, and a 
oe ss new school building has _re- 
cently been erected. The white children 
assigned to this school asked for trans- 
fers and were given them; then the ne- 
groes began to ask for transfers which 
were refused. The courts have upheld 
the board of education, as the school pre- 
vided for the negro children was as good 
as the white schools. 


A lot adjoining school No. 16 in Pater- 
son, N. J., has been offered to the Pat- 
erson board of education by Mrs. A. A. 
Brace of that city, as an aid in provid- 
ing for a girls’ school where cooking, 
sewing, and other manual accomplish- 
ments may be taught. 


Davenport, Iowa, has added manual 
training to the course in its grammar 
schools. Davenport was the first city 
west of Chicago to introduce manual 
training into its high school. 


At the meeting of the Vermont Teach- 
ers’ association, held at Rutland last 
month, the following officers were elected: 
Pres., W. A. Beebe, Morrisville; sec’y, 
Prin. E. G. Ham, Randolph; Treas., Ed- 
ward M. Roscoe, Springfield; Exec. Com., 
Prin. W. P. Abbott, Proctor; Supt. C. H. 
Dempsey, St. Johnsburg, and Principal 
KS. K. Whitaker, Brattleboro. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the 
death of John Locke was commemorated 
on Nov. 1 at the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity. The speakers were Professor 
Woodbridge of Columbia, Professor Ster- 
rett of the George Washington university, 
Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, and Dr. William Osler, 
regius professor elect of medicine at Ox- 
ford university. 


At aspecial convocation of McGill uni- 
versity on Oct. 26, the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferredupon the Rt. Hon. 
John Morley, M. P. 


Inaugural Ceremonies at Hartford 


_An imposing gathering of academic 
dignitaries, prelates, and civic functiona- 


ries gathered at Hartford, Conn., on 

October 26, to participate in the inau- 
ration of the Rev. Flavel Sweeten 
uther as president of Trinity college. 

The long procession of distinguished 

ests, most of whom wore their aca- 

emic robes, marched from the beautiful 
quadrangle of Trinity to Parson’s thea- 
ter, where the inaugural ceremonies were 
held. The theater was crowded with 
undergraduates, alumni of Trinity, and 
citizens of Hartford. 

The invocation was made by the Right 
Reverend William B. Niles, Bishop of 
New Hampshire, Trinity ’57, and then 
Justice Hamersley of the supreme court 
of errors and —— of Connecticut, who 

resided, introduced President Hadley of 

ale, who made a happy address. He 
referred in warm terms to the peculiarly 
pleasant relations between Yale univer- 
~ and Trinity. 

r. Luther’s inaugural was an inspir- 
ing exposition of the true ideals of edu- 
cation. At the beginning he said that 
education must always ‘‘administer the 
past in the interest of the present.’’ He 
summed up his idea of education in 
the following statements: 

The object of education is to teach 
men to do something. All honest occu- 
pations are of equal dignity, and for all 
of them training is necessary. 

American young men will respond to 
the invitation to learn how to do real 
work when they will not respond to an 
invitation to improve themselves. 

The ambition to serve is nobler than 
the desire for self-improvement. 

At the lunch which followed the inau- 
guration pleasant words of welcome were 
F agnes by the governor of Connecticut, 
the mayor of Hartford, and by several of 
the visiting educators. 

In addition to those mentioned above, 
the following eminent guests had ac- 
cepted Trinity’s invitation to be present, 
and escorted President Luther in the in- 
augural procession: President Steward- 
son of Hobart college, President Ray- 
mond of Union college, President Taylor 
of Vassar college, President Benton of 
Miami university, President Sharpless of 
Haverford college, Dean Penniman of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent Hopkins of Williams college, Prof. 
Winchester of Wesleyan university, 
President Seelye of Smith college, Presi- 
dent Wooley of Mount Holyoke college, 
President Faunce of Brown university, 
and the bishops of New York, Western 
Massachusetts, California, Laramie, Spo- 
kane, Newark, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
the bishop-coadjutor of New York. 
large number of principals of Connecti- 
cut high schools and Connecticut acade- 
mies also accepted the hospitality of 
Trinity. 


Harvard and the Tech. 


The joint committee which is consider- 
ing the future relation of Harvard uni- 
versity, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in making progress in its 
consultations. It expects shortly to sub- 
mit the plan of the alliance to the govern- 
ing bodies of the institutions. 

Alliance is the only word which can de- 
scribe the plan which the joint committee 
is maturing. There is to be no absorp- 
tion. Harvard will secure representa- 
tion in the corporation of the institute, 
but so will the institute in the corpora- 
tion which governs the most ancient of 
American universities. Each institution 
is to have its own faculty and its own 
administration, will handle its own funds, 
grant its own degrees, and retain all 
rights of initiative in its own field. 
The instruction in civil engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, mining, and metal- 
lurgy will be abandoned by Harvard, and 
these subjects will be taught solely by 
Technology, and Harvard will place in 


Technology’s treasury the income of that 
portion of its funds which are applicable 
to the institute’s peculiar field of instruc- 
tion. 

It. remains uncertain whether the 
Technology alumni, who now oppose an 
plan for a connection with Harvard, will 
acquiesc= in the proposals of the joint 
committee. 


School Statistics for the Union. 


The commissioner of education of the 
United States has issued his report for 
the fiscal year ending on June the thir- 
tieth last. During that year there had 
attended the public schools of the vari- 
ous states and territories 16,009,361 pu- 
ae just twenty per cent. of the popu- 
ation of the Union. To afford this in- 
struction cost in its totality $251,457,625, 
an increase of $16,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The enrollment in the private schools 
is estimated at 1,093,876. The percent- 
age of children in the public schools as 
compared with the total population shows 
a slight decrease as compared with the 
figures of the preceding six years. 


Dr. Shearer Again. 


Dr. William J. Shearer, superintendent 
of schools of Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
a third time elected by the state board 
of education as superintendent of schools 
of Union county, in_which Elizabeth is 
situated. During Dr. Shearer’s five 
— incumbency of these two offices, he 

as not only done much for the schools of 
Elizabeth, but has succeeded in raising 
considerably the educational interests of 
Union county. 

During that period, the salary of the 
average teacher in the county has _ in- 
creased $110 a year, instruction in music 
and drawing have been introduced, nine 
supervising principals perform the work 
then allotted to one, and whereas, at the 
first election of Dr. Shearer, a great 
many of the county teachers held the 
lowest grade of certificates, now only 
nine teachers in the entire county are 
confined to that grade. When to all 
these things is added a remarkable record 
in building new schools, it can be under- 
stood why the citizens of Union county, 
both within and outside the city of Eliza- 
beth, are so well pleased at the re-elec- 
tion of their superintendent. 


Recent Deaths. 


The Rev. Jesse Y. Burke, S. T. D., 
secretary of the University of Pennsy]l- 


A vania,died at the rectory of Zion church, 


Philadelphia, on Oct. 17, after a long ill- 
ness. He was in his sixty-fifth year. 
Dr. Burke was born in Philadelphia and 
prepared for college at the Episcopal 
academy. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with the 
class of 1862. In 1865 he was graduated 
from the Philadelphia divinity school and 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1866, 
becoming rector of St. John’s church, 
Downington, Pa. In 1870 he became 
rector of Trinity church, Southwark, Pa., 
and in 1882 he was elected secretary of 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1903 
the university conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 


Hayden W. Wheeler, treasurer of the 
board of trustees of Adelphi college, 
Brooklyn, died on Oct. 28 in his seventy- 
eighth year at his home in that borough. 
Mr. Wheeler who was in the jewelry 
business, was born in Pompey, N. Y., 
and educated at Manlius academy. He 
was a trustee of Plymouth church, a 
member of the advisory committee of the 
Thrift Savings and Loan Fund, and from 
1881 to 1885, under Seth Low’s adminis- 
tration as mayor of Brooklyn, Mr. Wheeler 
was a member of the board of education 
of that city. 
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In New York City. 


The sum of $21,999,017.77 is the precise 
amount granted to the educational work 
of the metropolis by the board of esti- 
mate. The board of education had asked 
for $24,231,850.82. The amount appro- 
priated for the present year is $654,656.28 
more than the public school system had 
at its disposal last year, but this*is not an 
increase of money equal to the proror- 
tionate increase of pupils. Almost the 
entire budget will haa to be used in 
keeping the system working as it is, 
there can be but little extension. The 
vacation schools and playgrounds, even- 
ing schools,and recreation centers will feel 
the cut the worst. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on Oct. 26, the plan of transferring 
fifteen hundred children daily from the 
congested schools of the lower east side 
to the partially empty west side sckools 
wes abanconed. This was cone cut of 
respect to the protest of the east side 

arents, recently noted in THE SCHOOL 

OURNAL. 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Principals’ Association on Oct. 29, the 
question of a return to corporal punish- 
ment in the schoois was discussed, and 
the sentiment was overwhelmingly in 
favor of continuing the agitation in be- 
half of such a return. The report of the 
committee on elementary schools, refus- 
ing permission to principals to use cor- 
poral punishment, will be considered at 
the November meeting of the board of 
education. 


The committee on course of study of 
the board of superintendents has been 
empowered to prepare a plan cf investi- 
gation to be used by the district superin- 
tendents in determining the relative value 
of the work done in first year classes hav- 
ing full time instruction, as compared 
with first year classes on a part time 
schedule. 


The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment on Oct. 31 formally adopted the 
municipal budget fcr the coming year. 
The board of ecucation receives an in- 
crease of $1,084,000 over the amount re- 
ceived Jast year. It had asked for an in- 
crease of three miilicn collars. Control- 
ler Grout explained that the cut in the 
educaticn estimates had been made largely 
in the item for schcol betterment. This 
item could be met by the issue of corpor- 
ate stock, he said, and so, upon his mo- 
tion, an issue of five hundred thousand 
doliars was authorized to be made to the 
board of education for the school better- 
ment. In other words the ecucational 
authorities get just one half cf the in- 
crease they asked for. 


The New York schoolmasters club will 
meet at the Hotel St. Denis for dinner 
on Saturday, Nov. 12. The address will 
be delivered by Dr. Thomas H. Balliet, 
dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York university. Principal William Rabe- 
nort of school No. 9, Borough of the 
Bronx, and Supt. O. J. Woodley of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, will be voted on for 
membership. 

The committee on nominations has re- 
ported the following choice: For presi- 
dent, Elmer G. Sherman; vice-president, 
John P. Conroy; second vice-president, 
Charles O. Dewey; secretary, Charles J. 
Jennings; treasurer, Henry E. Harris; 
governors, J. H. Hulsart, Vernon L. 
Davey, Charles W. Lyon, and Samuel Mc- 
Crosby. 


Prin. Benjamin Veit of school No. 77, 
Eighty-Sixth street and First avenue, 
has started an evening class for art in- 
struction. Among the subjects taught 


are ‘‘Illustrating for Newspapers,’’ ‘‘ I]- 
lustrating for Commercial Purposes,’’ 
drawing, and general instruction in in- 
dustrial drawing and painting. Theclass 





is open to all applicants over sixteen 
ears of age. This class of Principal 
eit’s is an innovation in night school 
work. 


Vice-President Babbott, of the board 
of education, has appointed Commissioner 
Frank D. Wilsey ot the Bronx as chair- 
man of the committee on elementary 
schools. This is the first chairmanship 
to go to a Bronx commissioner, and the 
committee on elementary schools is of 
peculiar importance, being the connect- 
ing link between the board and the su- 
perintendents. Mr. Wilsey was first ap- 
pointed a commissioner by Mayor Strong 
in 1896, and in 1902 was reappointed by 
Mayor Low. 

Mr. Babbott has also assigned Commis- 
sioner M. S. Stern to the committee on 
elementary schools, and the committee 
on high schcols and training schools, and 
Mr. McGowan to the committees on 
special schools and care of buildings. 

The special committee on the modifica- 
tion of the course of study will consist of 
Commissioners Abraham Stern (chair- 
man), Backus, Collier, Green,and Wilsey. 

The superintendents have decided that 
too much time is being devoted to draw- 
ing, sewing, and constructive work, and 
recommend to have 120 minutes deducted 
from the time given to drawing, and 
sixty minutes from the time given to 
sewing, but they wish to take the time 
from each of the fc ur years. 

Mr. Stern propo-es to take the entire 
time from the first year. This will cut 
out 180 minutes a week, and if all the 
time devoted to dr: wing is also dropped, 
the total cut out will be 340 minutes. 
Thus by adding the time heretofore given 
to the opening exercises, and the unas- 
signed time, to this time cut out of the 
first year schedule, it will be possible to 
‘‘save’’ 450 minutes, or in other words 
reduce the first year classes to classes of 
three and a half hours each. 

Thus the part time problem will be 
*“solved.’’ 


The board of education has decided 
that when public school No. 24, Madison 
avenue and 128th street, is completed in 
February, it shall be used only for the 
accommodation of the two highest grades 
in the elementary schools. As there are 
thirty-two class rooms in this building, 
many of the neighboring schools will 
send their seventh and eighth grades to 
it, and the new school will practically 
open as an intermediate school. It is 
hoped that this arrangement will facili- 
tate such an economical use of class 
rooms that the part-time classes on the 
upper east side will be reduced by even 
more than the sitting capacity of the 
new building. 


The board of superintendents has rec- 
ommended that the new addition to pub- 
lic school No. 69 be used exclusively for 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. It will 
be equipped with a science room, a work- 
shop, and a cooking room. 


All persons desiring to pass the exam- 
ination for teachers of German in the el- 
mepry 3 schools will be present at the 
Hallof Education on Nov. 21, at 9.304. M. 
They must be college graduates or have 
an otherwise satisfactory general educa- 
tion. In the principles and methods of 
pedagogy they must have completed one 
year’s work in a school of high standard, 
or they must have had three years’ actual 
experience in teaching. The examina- 
tion will comprise English and German 
grammar and composition, German liter- 
ature, translations, and methods. 


The educational appropriation made by 
the board of estimate and the estimates 
upon which the appropriation were based 
have been volerved to Mr. Henry R. M. 
Cook, auditor of the board of education, 
and as soon as he makes his report 





thereon the special committee on econ- 
omy, of which Commissioner Warburg is 
chairman, will meet to determine where 
the reductions shall be made which are 
necessitated by the appropriation being 
some million dollars or so less than the 
estimates. 


Public school No. 5, borough of Queens, 
was formally dedicated during the last 
week of October. The dedication took 
place under the direction of District Su- 

erintendent Franklin and Prin. Matthew 

. Quinn, and addresses were made by 
Associate Superintendents Stevens and 
Marble, and Commissioner Vanderhoff. 


At the meeting on Oct, 29 of the High 
School Teachers’ Association, an address 
was delivered by Dr. Frederick W. At- 
kinson, lately commissioner of education 
to the Philippine islands. Pres. Lyman 
A. Best, of ‘the Interborough Council, 
was present, and explained the important 
features of the pension bills introduced 
at the last session of the legislature. 


The November meeting of the City 
College club will be held on the nine- 
teenth. Prof. Diehlman, of the art de- 
partment of the college, will present a 
paper on ‘‘ Municipal Art.’’ A portrait 
of Mr. Edward M. Shepard, president of 
the board of trustees of the college, will 
be unveiled. 

Associate Supts. Edwin L. Stevens and 
Albert P. Marble were the guests on 
Oct. 29 of the school principals of the 
borough of Queens at the St. Denis hotel. 
Prin. John D. Melville, of the Principals’ 
Council, presided, and District Superin- 
tendent Chickering, after eulogizing Mr. 
Stevens for the great ability with which, 
out of a chaos of multitudinous school 
districts in Queens, he had created an 
harmonious school system, presented to 
him, on behalf of the principals, a silver 
service engraved with his initials. Mr. 
Stevens responded gracefully. District 
Superintendent Franklin welcomed Mr. 
Marble to the educational supervision in 
the borough of Queens, and Mr. Marble 
replied wittily. 

The Supreme Court of New York, 
Brooklyn division, rendered a decision on 
Oct. 28, giving to Miss Mary G. Jones 
the title of assistant to principal, and 
awarding her back pay to the amount of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Commissioner Harrison of the board of 
education, chairman of the committee on 
by-laws and legislation, estimated that 
about four hundred thousand dollars 
would be required to ‘pay all the claims 
similar to the one presented by Miss 
Jones, which has been declared valid by 
the Supreme Court. 

The board of education has increased 
the salaries of Superintendent Jones of 
the supply department, Chief Clerk 
Thomas A. Dillon, Assistant Secretary 
Johnson and Deputy Superintendent of 
Buildings Birch. 

The Associated Local School Boards, 
which is the central organization of the 
district boards, will hold a public meet- 
ing in the Hall of Education on Nov. 22, 
to discuss the modification of the plan of 
study proposed at the recent meeting of 
the board of education by Commissioner 
Stern. The committee on arrangements 
has invited Miss Emma L. Johnston, prin- 
cipal of the Brooklyn Training school, to 
speak for the principals, and the other 
speakers will speedily be announced. 

The Schoolmasters’ association which 
will meet on Nov. 12, at half past ten, in the 
Washington square building of the New 
York university, will listen to an address 
by Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum. 
In December the association will have as 
its guest President Eliot of Harvard. 

President Dewey, of the Brooklyn 
Principals’ Association, has appointed 
Prins. De Forest A. Preston, La Salle H. 
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White, Homer C. Bristol, Charles Baker, 
and Channing Stebbins, as a committee 
to visit Batavia, N. Y., and reporton the 
so-called Batavia system of instruction, at 
the November meeting of the association. 


District Superintendent Richman on 
Nov. 4 delivered the only address made 
before the Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ association at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston. Her 
subject was ‘‘The Peaction! Value of 
Parents’ Meetings in School Work.”’ 


Mr. William Barclay Parsons, chief en- 
gineer of the Subway, spoke at a special 
“‘subway meeting’’ on Nov. 1, of the 
students of City college. Mr. Parsons 
gave an entertaining talk on the history 
and what he believed would be the future 
influence of this great work, now so suc- 
cessfully completed. 

The committee on school management 
of the board of superintendents has re- 
jected the suggestions of the Women 
Principals’ association of Manhattan and 
the Bronx relative to pensions and new 
absence rules. 

The board of superintendents has ur- 
gently requested the committee on build- 
ings of the board of education to see that 
the electric lighting is restored to the 
schools. Unless the lights are restored 
some of the schools will be compelled to 
suspend their afternoon classes. Thede- 
partment of water supply pleads the 
need for economy as a reason for this 
particular retrenchment. 


Mr. Langdon Pleased. 


William H. Langdon, superintendent of 
the schools of San Francisco, is in New 
York investigating our school system. 
Mr. Langdon has already visited Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Chicago, and after leaving New 
York will spend some time in Boston. 

San Francisco has recently bonded her- 
self to the extent of $3,000,000 for the 
benefit of her public schools, and Mr. 
Langdon’s tour of inspection is to enable 
the money to be spent in building up a 
wise system of public instruction. On 
account of the Oriental problem in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Langdon was much interested 
in the working out of. that other race 
problem, caused by the presence of the 
negro in the Southern cities. 

The superintendent of San Francisco 
speaks in the highest terms of the schools 
of New York. He was particularly im- 

ressed with the wide conception of the 
ideal school entertained here by the edu- 
cational authorities, as exemplified in the 
stretching out of the school’s influence 
upon those who have passed beyond the 
school age. 

Mr. Langdon pointed out that San 
Francisco had already established a day 
truant school, and is planning the crea- 
tion of a parental boarding school. 
Along this line Chicago is a great exam- 
ple. It has an ideal parental school. In 
suitable buildings, erected at a cost of 
half a million dollars, and situated in a 
fifty-acre tract, the wayward youths of 
Chicago are housed, fed, and instructed. 
Many of them cultivate small gardens, 
always a healthful influence. ‘‘ Every 
great city should have a parental 
school,’’ added the superintendent, ‘‘ for 
there will always be truants and incor- 
rigible children who should be protected 
against the evil influence and stigma of 
the reformatory. San Francisco pur- 

oses to erect the best institution of this 
ind that it possibly can. 





Antikamnia tablets have been tested 
and found superior to any of the many 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism; 
also in headache and other pain due to ir- 
regularities of the stomach. Adminis- 
tered in doses of two five-grain tablets, 
ey secure the best results. A dozen 
tablets in your family medicine chest 
may be found useful. 
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Philadelphia News Letter. 


A St. Louis exposition gold medal has 
been awarded the exhibit of 
by students and teachers of the state 
normal school at Millersville. Superin- 
tendent Brooks is the author of about 
two-thirds of the works included in the 
exhibit, while most of the other books 
were written by students of Dr. Brooks 
whom he trained at Millersville, with 
which he was connected for more than 
twenty-eight years. The superinten- 
dent’s works embrace all of his mathe- 
matical text-books, philosophy of arith- 
metic, educational psychology, normal 
methods of teaching, and a classic series 
written for the purpose of affording suit- 
able literature for young people, which 
includes the ‘‘Iliad,’’ ‘‘Odyssey,’’ 
‘¢‘ Mneid,”’ ‘‘King Arthur,’’ ‘‘ Tristam,”’ 
‘‘ Faerie Queene,’ and ‘‘Siegfried.”’ 


A ‘~" of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
dated ednesday, June 2, 1852, to- 
gether with a copy of the school report 
for that year, a large copper penny and 
silver currency, including a half dollar, 
a quarter, and ten, five, and three cent 
pieces, all dated 1852, were found in the 
cornerstone of the old public school-house, 
Twentieth and Filbert streets, which is 
being torn down. 


The regular sessions of the evening 
schools will beheld on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings of each week 
until Dec. 21, when the schools will close 
for the Christmas holidays and reopen 
January 2. A class in Spanish under a 
native teacher has been instituted in the 
evening high school for women and girls. 


A meeting of the Philadelphia Section 
of the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in the Middle States and Mary- 
land was held in the assembly room of 
the Central high school. This association 
is organized to promote interest in the 
correct teaching of mathematics in 
schools and colleges. Edward R. Rob- 
bins, of the William Penn charter school, 
issecretary. The program follows: 

I. Information Papers—Topic: The 
time devoted to arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry in the schools of other cities. 

A. In Private Schools— James L. Pat- 
terson, Chestnut Hill academy. 

B. In Public Schools—J. Alexander 
Clarke, Central Manual Training school. 

II. Classroom Methods. 

A. Aims and Methods in Teaching Al- 
gebra—Thomas K. Brown, Westtown 
Boarding school. 

B. Shall We Instruct the Individual or 
the Class? Two Lo ge will be presented 
by Emma H. Carroll, Girls’ normal school, 
and Edwin S. Crawley, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

III. Open Discussion of the Above 
Topics. 


School Children Employed. 


Captain William Thornton, chief of 
the bureau of i, pg school at- 
tendance, has furnished a record of chil- 
dren between 13 and 16 years of age who 
are regularly engaged in some employ- 
ment in this city, which in many respects 
is considered one of the most interesting 
tables in the census of children between 
6 and 16 years, completed this month. 

The compulsory attendance law, while 
applying to all children between 8 and 16 
years, exempts those between 13 and 16 
who can read and write the English lan- 
guage intelligently, and who are regu- 
larly pew: in any useful employment 
or service. Under this provision of the 
act there are, according to the. census, 
18,990 children between 13 and 16 ron, 
of whom 364 are negroes, so employed. 
They constitute nearly one-twelfth of 
the children of all ages between 6 and 16 
years enumerated in the census, and 
numbering 217,935; about one-eighth of 
those of school age between 8 and 16 
years, numbering 165,729, and more than 


ublications 16 


one-third of the children between 13 and 
years, numbering 53,456, who, pos- 
sessed of the required educational qualifi- 
cation, would be permitted to go to work 
if their parents desired. 

Of the 18,990 children employed, 10,054 
are ee and 8936 are girls. Nearly one- 
half of the whole number are employed 
in factories, andof these factory children 
5286 are boys and 4051 are girls. In the 
case of children employed in stores, there 
are twice as many boys as girls, while of 
1340 children in offices, the boys outrank 
the girls 4to 1. In domestic service only 
do the girls outnumber the boys, but 
here they greatly predominate, nearly 
3000 girls being so employed as against 
600 boys. 

Nearly 10,000 of the 19,000 children 
employed live in nine wards, and of these 
10,000 children, 5615 work in factories, 
1357 in stores, 472 in offices, 1733 in do- 
mestic service and 759 in miscellaneous 
employment. 

he census shows that of the 217,935 
children between 6 and 16 years enum- 
erated, 7697 are negroes, of whom 2227 
are between 6 and 8 years, 3793 between 
8 and 13 and 1677 between 13 and16 years. 
More than 6300 of them are attending 
school. 

When the census was taken 3070 chil- 
dren were not complying with the law, 
but since the opening of the schools 
nearly 1500 of chen children between 8 
and 13 years and about 100 between 13 
and 16 have been placed in schools and 
about 250 between 13 and 16 have en- 
gaged in regular employment. Captain 
Thornton says that by the end of this 
month he hopes to have every truant 
child in the city placed in school. 


Superintendent on Penmanship. 


Supt. Edward Brooks has begun an in- 
quiry among business men and educators 
as to the desirability uf vertical penman- 
ship, the results of which doubtless will 
definitely determine whether the schools 
of Philadelphia shall continue to teach 
that system. 

Personally Dr. Brooks favors the ver- 
tical system, and it was upon his recom- 
mendation that it was introduced into 
the schools ten years ago. Its adoption 
in this country was the result of the ex- 
hibit of school work of the city of Lon- 
don at the Chicago exposition, which at- 
tracted special attention on account of 
the neatness and legibility of its pen- 
manship. The papers were written in 
the vertical system and the impression 
made upon educators and teachers re- 
sulted in a movement which led to the 
eo tego of the Spencerian system 
and the general adoption of the vertical 
system in the public schools of this coun- 


try. 

"he Brooks says that notwithstanding 
the almost universal adoption of the ver- 
tical system he has never regarded the 
matter as absolutely settled by the 
American public. At present there is 
an indication of unrest in respect to the 
subject in several cities, and because of 
this he has appealed to business men and 
educators thruout the country to freely 
express their opinions. 

n his circular to business men he asks 
for answers to the following questions: 

Would the vertical system of penman- 
ship, neatly and rapidly written, be ob- 
jectionable in any respect for the em- 
ployes in your business? 

Would the Spencerian system of pen- 
manship (slant of about 52 per cent.) be 
preferable for those whom you employ in 
your business ? 

Would a moderate slanting system be- 
tween the vertical and the Spencerian 
(slant of about 75 per cent.) be pre- 
ferred in your business ? 

Would you be equally well satisfied 


-with any system of penmanship (except 
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Best School Enter 


FOR SPECIAL DAYS AND ALL DAYS 


What difficulties teachers have in trying to provide suitable materiai for school entertain- 
ments and how much money they spend without very satisfactory results. Here are sixty-one 
books, with the needs of the teachers in view, containing exercises of the most attractive kind for 


every school occasion. They give sufficient material for many years at a cost much less 
would otherwise be expended for something that cannot prove as satisfactory. 

Special Day Exercises, 3) fine successful exercises,16forclosing - - ~- 
Practical Recitations, Inexhaustible supply for Friday afternoons- - ~- 
Practical Declamations, 100 short, pretty prose piecestospeak - - - 
Practical Dialogs, Short and abcut li‘e’s real affairs. For 2or more pupils - 
Little Primary Pieces, Ab»ut the only book that comes down tothechild - 
Primary Recitations, Selections rangs from four lines to4or5stanzas = - 
Nature Recitations, Pieces to speak about nature, flowers, trees, birds, etc. - 
How to Celebrate Washington’s Girthday, 10 exercises, drills,ete.- - 


How toCelebrate Thanksgiving & Christmas, All grades,songs,tableaux . 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day, « r-ginof Arbor Dav, tree planting. ete. - 


Spring & Summer Schooi Celebrations, Easter, May and Memorial Days . 


Christmas Entertainments iableaux,5short plays,newsongs - - « 
Fancy Driils and Marches, Wonde ‘ful variety, appropriate for alltimes - 
Primary Speaker, 10) new bright and sparkling selections- - - - - 
Tip Top Dialogs, A brand new collection, delightfully humorous - - - 
Authors’ Birthdays No. 1 and 2, Two or three exerciseson 14 great authors 


than 
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Patriotic Quotations, Uver 10) selections to insp‘relove of our country- - .25 
New Year and Midwinter Exercises, Exactly fitstheseason - - ~- .25 
Quotation Book for Grammar Grades, 340 s‘iort. pleasing extracts - - .25 
Timothv Cloverseed, Country boyin City. Verylaughable - - - ~- .15 
Who killed Cock Robin, and Marching Exercises, Finely Illus. - - .30 
His Royal Nibs, Visitors to Mayor’s office, humorous docrkeeper, etc. - - .15 
Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, Humorous play about County Cireus- - ~- .15 
Months of the Year, Play for Dec.andJan.,13pupils- - - - - «- .15 
New Patriotic Exercises, Short play forany patriotic occasion - - «+ 015 

RECEPTION DAY SERIES, 6vol. Amine of material covering every pos- 
sible want, set$1.00,each - - - = + + *#© = - «© «© « .20 
Wonderful Doctor, Take off on the Doctor-fakerof the country - - - .15 
Gala Day Dialogs, New, original, finefor Christmas - - - - - = .25 
Christmas Meeting, for 25 children, Dryads, Jack Frost, Father Time - - .15 
Bird Play, All common birds represented, simple costumes, illus. - -2© « AS 
Arbor Day in Primary Room, Recitations andsongsforsmall children - .15 
Arbor Day Exercises, No. 2, Fresh, bright programreadyforuse - ~- .10 
Banner Days of the Republic, Patriotic Songs with pretty costumes - - .15 
Lincoln the Patriot, Program for his birthday or other patriotic exercise - .15 
Flay Day in Schoo! Room, Recitatiors with music, Flag Drill,etc.- - - .15 
Fancy Scarf Drilis, Music and 30 Movements. Very gracefulforgirls - - .15 
Primary Fancy Drills, Four Fairies for little girls Ring Dri] for 24 children .15 
Object Lesson in History, Historic exercise with scenes about Boston - - .15 
Visit from Mother Govuse, Christmas play forprimary children - - «= .15 
Mother Goose Festival, Musical Entertainment. Veryatiractive- - + .15 
Little Red Riding-Hood, Musical play. Full directions forcost.mes - - .15 
Visit from Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus, for 21 or more pupils—all grades - .15 
A Noble Spy, A play for boys- sixacis. Historical (Nathan Hale) ae eee | 
Work Conquers, Five closing exercisesfor11boysand girls- - - - « .15 
Christmas Star, Fancy drill for 10 girls with songsandrecitations - - - .15 
Mother Nature’s Festival, For Spring, Birds, Flowers, Trees, April,May - .15 
At the Court of King Winter, For Christmas, Winter, Winds, Santa Claus, etc. .15 
Coming of Flora, Simple cantata for10to39pupilson Nature - - - = .15 
rarmer’s School—The Visit, Two bright little motionplays - - - - .15 
> sa 


Greenville Debating Society, ‘‘Shall there be trusts?” “Shall women vote?’ 


King Richard JII., Shakespeare’s Great Play condensed for schooluse - = . 


Our Lysander, Very laughably brings out doting mctherandson - - - 


Six Musical Entertainments, Six simple, bright piecesfor anyschool - . 
Uncle Sam’s Examination, Bright historical operetta for21 boys - - «.- 
The School Congress, A miniature congress in scbool i+ = SS we 


SPECIAL OFFER- Till December Ist, 1904, $1.25 worth of above 
series for $1.00 each with order, if the advertisement is quoted or enclosed. 
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Have You or Your Teachers Seen 
the NEW 


MONTH 
BY 


MONTH 
BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 














The December Number full 
of good things for De- 
cember and Christmas 
asasample- - - -  ,25 


Set, ten volumes in paper 
prepaid - - - - $2.25 





Three beautiful Volumes in Red ‘ 
Cloth Binding 





Get the Winter Volumes 
containing Dec., Jan., 
and Feb., numbers - - $1.25 


Set of three Volumes in 
cloth. prepaid - - - $3.50 


Large Descriptibe Circular in colors 
FREE on application 








Get the NEW 


MONTH 
BY 


MONTH 
BOOKS 
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a back hand) that is neat, legible, and 
written with facility ? 

If there is a preference in respect to 
the system of penmanship in your busi- 


ness, to about what percentage of your UP 


employes would this preference apply ? 

Any other suggestions in respect to the 
matter that you would like to make will 
be appreciated. 

Accompanying the circular are copies 
of invoices — in script representing 
the vertical, semislant, and Spencerian 
— of penmanship as_ practically 
illustrating the points upon which Doctor 
Brooks desires expressions of opinion. 

A similar inquiry was recently made by 
Prof. S. J. Kreemer, of the West Ches- 
ter high school, who embodied the results 
of his work in a paper read before the 
Principals’ club of Chester county. Pro- 
fessor Kreemer communicated with bus- 
iness men in Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Reading, 
Steelton, Phoenixville, Coatesville, and 
West Chester. Among them were mer- 
chants, bankers, publishers, manufac- 
turers, railroad officers, and others. He 
says that all agreed that pe grid is of 
the first importance, and all but one of 
his correspondents placed rapidity sec- 
ond. Space occupied was given third 
place and beauty fourth, while several 
mentioned as further comment that the 
absence of flourishes is desirable. 

In reply to the question ‘‘What advan- 
tage has the vertical system?’’ The ma- 
jority said ‘‘It is more legible.’’ One 
merchant, whose mail is not only from 
the United States, but also from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and South Amer- 
ica, wrote: ‘‘ With the vertical system 
there is legibility of every word, no mis- 
takes, no nervous prostration in guessing 
at what should be plain.’’ A Philadel- 
phia merchant wrote in the same strain: 
‘“The vertical presents fewer riddles.’’ 
Another business man said: ‘‘ Vertical 
writing prevents cuss words.”’ 

A large employer of clerical workers 
said: ‘‘Our vertical writers write as fast 
or faster than other writers. We have 
scribblers who can write faster, but that 
is of no value, for the saving is more than 
wasted in the reading, and the nervous 
strain of reading a large amount of poor 
writing—no matter how beautiful it may 
be, and it is sometimes beautiful—is 
really very great.’’ 





An English Author Wrote: 


‘No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flow- 
ers, no leaves,—November!’’ Many 
Americans would add no freedom from 
catarrh, which is so aggravated dur- 
ing this month that it becomes con- 
stantly troublesome. There is abundant 
proof that catarrh is a constitutional dis- 
ease. It is related to scrofula and con- 
sumption, being one of the wasting dis- 
eases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has shown 
that what is capable of eradicating scro- 
fula, completely cures catarrh, and taken 
in time — consumption. We can- 
not see how any sufferer can put off tak- 
ing this medicine, in view of the widely 
published record of its radical and perma- 
nent cures. It is undoubtedly America’s 
Greatest Medicine for America’s Greatest 
Disease—Catarrh. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in 
book form the six lectures on the William 
Belden Noble foundation at Harvard 
which will soon be delivered by the Right 
Rev. William Boyd Carpenter, Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. The Bishop of Ripon 
who is now in this country for that pur- 
pose, was for some years a chaplain to 
the late Queen Victoria. 





“ PISO'S CURE FOR »p 


* 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL un 
eg Best Cough Syrup, Tastes abou. Use a 
w” in time. Sold by druggists. a 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


or down ? Which way are you moving, professionally? Are you Jooked upon as a more desirable teacher to- 
day than you were five Pg ago ? That is a question every teacher should ask one’s self now and then, for 
the moment you begin to drift you are losing ground. There is no standing still in teaching. You may be 
getting the same salary you had five years ago, and you may be sure of it for five years more, aud yet be losing 
groun ates ten There are maltit 1des of teache’s who OR that meant turning int. wood, for it would be 
are professionally petrifying-we wish t ere were a word more exact to say they were becom'ng wooden, 
mere automatons, doing their wor« in a perfanctory way, with every year less elasticity, less vigor, less usefuai- 
ness to themselves or to any one else. For a while they willran along with the machine, and get their pay every 
month ;but by and by it will be discovered that they are dead weight, and ‘hey will be dro ped. It 18 not always 
an inherent fault in the teacher, Different svrroundicgs, a new environment, a change of conditions, may start the 
sluggish professional blood into new circulation. If you n to move, you can do it bert DOWN ? 
througo an Agency. Ask yourself, as you review the work already done, Am I going up or 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. ‘56 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles, 
V NCIES, 
ee, BEST eerie bop cae eee, vite tan sat par. 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacrers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtaer ‘nformation call to see or uddress 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS. AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 





C. W. BARDEEN, - - 








HARRISBURG, Pa. 





Oldest and best known in U S, Est. 1855 
Joun C. Rockwety, Manager. 








| 6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


\ 
\/ 
h One of the most pleasing souven’rs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
@ Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
§ Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
Mm rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
| desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
' A set of these spoon akes a ropri 
For Christmas pleas ng Christeae itt, either for pr pong dag 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 


Shore, It affords the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World's 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 











TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 
and California 






THE ROUTE OF THE 
Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 
Washington and Chatt»noo a Limited, U. S_ Fast Mai 


The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 








Pullmaa Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


3 
Ss. H. HARDWICK, Ww. H. TAVYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Man:ger, Gene al Pissenger Agent. 














Washington, D. C. 
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Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional 
diseases, It manifests itself 
in local aches and 
inflamed yl and stiff 
muscles,— it cannot be 
cured by local applications. 
It i constitutional 
treatment acting through 
the blood, and best is a 
course of the great medicine 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which has wi 
cured thousands of cases. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Rheumatism, No. 7. 
C. L. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ETON 







CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
‘and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on- receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 



















Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 


St. Denis zicven'steeet, 
Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 









| 
| Literary Items. 
| 


| The Hon. Andrew D. White, whose 
| article <r his diplomatic career in 
| Russia, published in the November Cen- 
| tury, can be almost characterized as the 
| literary sensation of the autumn, so emi- 
nent is the man and so extensive his 
| Powers of ascertaining facts, will have 
/an article in the December Century on 
his ambassadorship to Germany from the 
| inauguration of President McKinley until 
|his resignation in 1902. Dr. White had 
| many conversations with the late Em- 
| press Frederick, who told him many of 
| her own recollections of the feelings of 
|her mother, Queen Victoria, during our 
| Civil war. The paper will be of great 
interest. 


The Abbé Klein, a French priest well 
'known from his works on ecclesiastical 
| subjects, has issued a book in Paris de- 
| scribing the men, institutions, and affairs 
‘of the United States. It is entitled “In 
‘the Country of the Strenuous Life.’ 
Owing to the apparently impending de- 
nunciation of the Concordat, the writer’s 
| description of the relations of church and 
| state in America is attracting wide atten- 
| tion thruout France. 


| Therehas oe reached this country from 
fees press of John Murray, the London 
| publisher, the long expected ‘‘ Letters of 
| Queen Victoria,’’ in three volumes. The 
| letters have been selected and arranged 
‘by Mr. Arthur C. Benson and Viscount 
Esher. These royal letters, even if they 
do not add direc tly to the materials for 
| history, ought to give us new side-lights 
on many of the personages who guided 
nineteenth century events. 


Anything from the pen of Prof. Bar- 
rett Wendell, of Harvard, is sure, at the 
very least, to be entertaining and stimu- 
lating. If Professor Wendell had to write 
out the multiplication table he would 
manage to make it interesting. It is 


therefore a pleasure to hear that Charles | 


Seribner’s Sons are bringing out his lec- 

|tures ‘‘The Temper of the Seventeenth 
Century in English Literature, ’’ delivered 
|last year at Trinity college. There is 
one danger which can be predicted be- 
forehand, however, the book is sure to 
start its readers on anambitious attempt 
to master all the poetry of the ages of 
Milton and Dryden. 


Dr. Minot J. Savage has been ‘‘caught’’ 
by the Four-Track News and made to 
tell his impressions of a trip thru Colora- 
|do. This he does in the November num- 
| ber under the caption ‘‘Summer in Win- 
'ter.’’ Itis one of the noblest descrip- 
| tions of the Garden of the Gods and the 
|glories of Pike’s Peak as yet written, 

‘and to a person who has been in Colorado 
| Springs it imparts a sense of loftiness, 
|as if, having been permitted to view so 
/much beauty, he must be a better man. 


|'To the reader yetunacquainted with that 


SUUTOUTOUCUAnUEAUCQUUOUUNONCOAUEQUOOUUOOUEOCHOAENES  wondortal and delightful region, it stirs 


= 
E want good agents. Don't youknowof & = 
some one who has been ery ! suCCeSS= = 


y y ful on your local journal, cr for books, = 
If you do, we want that person's name 


and address, If you write a letter givmg all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr. A, M. Kelicgg’s 
“* How to be a Successful Teacher.” If the per- 
son named succeed, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materi- 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E,L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St. New York 





A Sure 
relief for Asthma. 
Sold by all — 
or by mail, 35 
Charlestown. Sass. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES, 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


=| the longing for travel. And then there 
= | is always the deep, if inconspicuous, 
| ethical county of all that Dr. Savage 
| writes. 


| 





The St. Nicholas League. 


The St. Nicholas League is an organi- 
zation to bind St. Nicholas readers in 
closer personal sympathy, and to en- 
courage and develop literary and artistic 
talent by means of monthly competitions, 
'with gold and silver badges and cash re- 
wards. With the November issue the 
| St. Nicholas League began its sixth year. 
= | During the past five years there have 
™ | been nearly three hundred competitions, 
that is to say, nearly three hundred prac- 
tical lessons to young readers in art and 
literary composition, with the result that 
| a considerable number of those who be- 
gan in the early days of the League 





“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.” If you have 
confidence in your ability to 
succeed as a seller, the rewards 
are equal to the difficulties to 
be overcome—if you have the 
art of persuading others, and 
can give satisfactory ref- 
erences as to your character 
and ability, it might be to 
your advantage to write me. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Acencies, 
The Mutual Life insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream °R,MiGltaL 


(BEAUT Tan 


No other 


vOsinetic like it. 


7 eases, and every 
i/4 blemish on beau- 
wf ty,and defies de- 
tection. On _ its 
virtnes it has 
stood the test of 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper- 
lymade Accept 
no counterfeit of 






Parifies as wel) 
as beautifies the 


s<in. 





similar name. 
The dist ia. 

‘ guished Dr.L. A 
Sayre said to a lady of the Aaut-ton (a patient): “As you 
ladier will use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud's Cream’ as 
the least harmful all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will tast six months peing ite every day. GOUe 

Ds POUDRE SUB removes su- 
uous hair without Eaoee to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, ~~ 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fency Goods Dealers 
throughout the United Staves, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at kK. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
moker‘s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. §# Beware 
of Base Imitations. #1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 


of any one selling the same. 


A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lors 
Recuiar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P.O. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 
pal 


Blackboard Stencils::: 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list compriser over “00 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps and we will send you two 
samplesfortrial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
zz with anes containing complete 
st 


E, a RELLOGG & co., 61 E. 9th St., 


oe | 
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The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears’ 
brings the color of: 
health to the skin. 

It is the 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. TH* JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


An Agent Wanted 
IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLoGG &Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N.Y. 


Soap 


finest 











READERS will confer a favor by men- C 


tioning THE JOURNAL when communicat 
ing with advertisers. 


have graduated from its ranks into those 
of the adult art and literary workers. 
The League has never been so strong 
nor so useful as it is to-day. The mem- 
bership is larger than ever and the stand- 
ard of work has never been higher. 

The regular competitor for the month- 
ly prizes is sure to be benefited by the 
conscientious effort to win recognition, 
whether successful or not, and the com- 
parative study of the work done by the 
successful ones each month is of greater 
value to the really ambitious young as- 
pirant than almost any other form of in- 
struction. as has been repeatedly proven 
by the fact that many of those who be- 
gan almost hopelessly have persevered 
and attained the highest honors, with 
— promise of success in a wider 

eld. 








children in the world compose the St. 

Nicholas League. The League member- 

ship is entirely free. A League badge | 
and certificate, also full instructions, 

will be sent to any reader, or to any one) 
desiring to become a reader of the St. | 
Nicholas Magazine, whether a subscriber | 
or not. 





| 
New Train Service to Florida, 
Aiken and Augusta. | 


The Southern railway announces, effec- 
tive Nov. 6, a new train will be put on| 
between New York City and Jackson- | 
ville, Fla. Leaving New York daily at | 
3.25 p. m., carrying thru Pullman draw- | 
ing room sleeping cars New York to} 
Jacksonville and Augusta, with connec- | 
tions for Aiken, Camden, and Charleston. | 
This train will also carry Southern rail- | 
= dining cars. | 

arly in January, 1905, the elegant | 
train so appropriately named the ‘‘ South- | 
ern, Palm Limited’’ will resume service | 
for the tourist season. The train is) 
composed of the very highest class equip- 
ment, including Pullman compartment 
and drawing room sleeping cars, dining 
cars, club car, library, and observation 
cars, and is operated solid between New 
York and St. Augustine, and also hand- | 
ling one Pullman drawing room sleeping 
car, between New York, Aiken, and Au- | 
gusta. 

A book of information descriptive of | 
the winter health and pleasure resorts of 
the South, where the tourist or invalid | 
may avoid the rigors of the Northern | 





winter, enjoying the perpetual comforts | 
of the South, is just being issued by the 
passenger department and will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two cents 
postage. New York office, 271 and 1185 
Broadway. Alex S. Thweatt, Eastern 
passenger agent. 





Re t and Health for Mother and Chitd 
MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 


| 


, 
$ COLIC, and ‘is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘* Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





bottle. 









sre like Sapolio-They waste 
* them-selves to make the world Sk 
Rbrighter. SAPOLIO is the 2 
lectric light of house-cieaning: 








The most intelligent and progressive | 


HEADACHE 


“My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 
for the last twenty-five years and never found any 
relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
the headache. They have entirely cured him. 
Cascarets do what you recommend them to do. 
will give you the privilege of using his name.” 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 Resiner St., W.Indianapolis, Ind, 








Best For 


Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or pe, 10c, 25c; 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 5098 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for % Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 | Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomose Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice any knd abso- 
lately pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. is care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 29 
81-33 Vesey Street, New York 














| aentistry. 


CRs: 





Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
Preservation ef original teeth a 
epeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 


| py mailer telephone in advance for visitors 





A Better Location 


Than Yours 


| would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
| ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 


and we can prove it. 
Write for a copy of the special South- 


| Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 


‘ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 













| and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
| tunities for profitable investment in the 
| South and points out a desirable location 
| for you, it matters not what your occu- 
/pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
|ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
| forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


| J. W. White 


Gereral Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
| 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


WE PUBLISH 


slarge une of Books and Aidsior leachers We keep 
| ip stock all the best books 01 teacning of ali publishers 
| at teachers’ prices. Oataiogs free Adaress ° 
KELLOGG &CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York ; or 266 
| Wapash Ave., Ohicago, 116 Summer St , Roston. Send 
allaubscriptions to the New Vors office. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ C tive A iation 
eachers’ Co-operative Associati 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 1 
1302 Auditorium Building, Catengp | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° ene, vork 














Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools,ani families Advises parents about schools. WM. O PRATT. Manager. 


























5] (Fifteenth year, same mavager), has 
KELLOGG 8S AGENCY filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
stares, at $4,000 down. Form for 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
31 Union Square NEW YORK $s stant demand for good teachers. 
: occur frequently in Schools and Colleges 
Sudden Vacancies during fall and winter months and must 
be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 
located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— ; 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
FE STERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
A Agency ; 
ietkoo Tacos MISSE. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Pr fessors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Yevartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Scho ls to parents. Call 
or Address “rs M. J. YOUNG FULTON, Americavo and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
’ : ols i 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tiivctont Toxchere “Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chanel Street. Albany, N. Y. 
INCORPORATED 1851 
INSURANCE COMPANY S2!NGFIELD, Mass. 
JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS dniasiitats 
1893 90 of Gains 
$2,947,516.29 108.18 


1903 
Premium Income....... __...... &6, 136,253.94 








Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 1,394,496.90 119.52 

od Se ee 83,582.766.39  %7.530,750.84 110.19 
Assets, December 31 ............ #14,480,480.80 %33 599,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... %83,760,969.00 ®169,668,456.00 102.56 
Surplus, December31.. ........ #1,.020,316.96 #2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS PAID TO ITS POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, 812,073,293.29 


Assets, December 31, 1998, $33 590.999.39 Liabilities, $30,943,508 01 Surplus, $2,647 491.38 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Departmentin the House 





Do not fail to visit our Kadium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. i 
Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmansbip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on aa equa! basis of quality, and our pri es will 
prove an indncement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comcarison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any \ime in competition. 


A. G Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls - - Mass 
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| Can you converse 


Intelligently regarding any book you may have 
been reading—as if you had really sized it up 
completely? Well, a novel, a poem, a history, a 
biography, a drama, an o1a- 
tion, a sermon, or any other 
literary production, if read 
or studied as our new book 
tells one how, becomes a 
subject which one can dis- 
cuss or write about in 
a thoroughly intelli- 
gent and comprehen- 
sive way. 


HOW TO STUDY 
LITERATURE / 

Cloth, 75 cents, postpaid ° 

HINDS & NOBLE, 
PUBLISHERS 

31-33-35 W. 15th St. 
New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


























STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The publishers announce as in press a new revised edition 
of this popular text book with additions by Walter H. 
Cushing, Principal High School, Framingham, Mass., 
bringing the historic matter strictly up to date. 


Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


STOP FORGETTING 














EVERY Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 
ory Development which invigorates, 

TEACHER develops, and strengthens the mem- 
NEEDS THIS ory, = will, j “yee “r~ exercise 
will, develop the y. A few minutes 

ann: study every day will enable you to re- 





call instantly names, faces, facts, 

methods; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearly, 
memorize more readily, do more and better mental work. 
Dr. Pick was the greatest authority, and thousands 
profited by his lectures. His book ($2.00) will do more for you 
than an expensive course of lessons. Send fur Pick’s Memory Culture to 








THE MAN WITHOUT 


The Rest Way to Teach Patriotism 
New School Edition, 25 cents 
Little, Brown, & Cv., Boston 


A COUNTRY 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 EF. 9th STREET, NEW YORK SiRSULA4R on 





Full Catalogue fornisbea on receipt of 10 cents 























